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INTRODUCTORY 


THIS  REPORT  on  the  San  Francisco  Airport,  formerly 
Mills  Field,  was  conceived  with  two  purposes  in  mind. 
The  First  was  to  give  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Region  a  complete  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  their  airport.  The  second  was  to  give  to  inter- 
ested persons  and  companies  elsewhere  a  report  on  the 
facilities  and  advantages  at  the  airport. 

In  Part  I,  the  compiler  has  listed  a  symposium  of  the 
opinions  of  aeronautical  experts  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
who  have  seen  and  tested  the  San  Francisco  Airport. 
Part  I  also  foil  ows  the  development  of  the  airport  from  the 
time  the  job  of  providing  a  central  depot  for  air  traffic  was 
first  undertaken  to  the  present  time. 

Part  II  is  concerned  principally  with  information 
about  the  airport  of  today  and  its  projected  development 
for  the  future. 

Airport  Committee,  Board  of  Supervisors 
Supervisor  E.  Jack  Spaulding,  Chairman 
supervisor  Carl  W.  Mil  es 
Supervisor  Jefferson  E.  Peyser 
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from  the  heart  of 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  city's  municipal  airport  is  strategically  located,  nearest  to  the  heart  of  San  Francisco  of  all  the  airports  sur- 
rounding San  Francisco  Bay.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  inevitable  development  down  the  peninsula,  it  affords  easy 
and  quick  land  transportation  to  the  air  passenger  and  avoids  plane  travel's  greatest  handicap,  the  difficulty  and  lost 
time  encountered  in  traversing  the  relatively  short  distance  from  flying  field  to  ultimate  destination.  At  San  Fran- 
cisco Airport  a  broad,  entirely-paved  highway  leads  from  the  heart  of  the  city  to  the  field  and  frequent  service  may 
be  obtained  by  bus  and  taxicab  as  well  as  private  automobile.  The  advantage  is  graphically  illustrated  in  this  photo- 
graph from  the  air,  showing  the  airport  in  the  immediate  foreground  and  the  city's  towering  downtown  buildings 
and  factories  only  a  few  miles  and  a  few  minutes  distant. 


part  one  The  early  history 


months  before  daring  trans-oceanic  flights  created  that  public 
consciousness  known  as  "air-mindedness,"  San  Francisco  was  busy 
with  plans  for  a  central  air  depot. 

Already  the  center  of  national  air  defenses  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  San  Fran- 
cisco quickened  to  the  vision  of  far  flung  aviation  ventures  on  a  commercial 
scale. 

Had  not  San  Francisco  dominated  the  Pacific  Coast  in  water  transportation 
since  the  Gold  Rush  days?  And  here  were  scores  of  army  and  navy  planes 
zooming  overhead  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  bidding  private  enterprise  to 
follow  their  trails  across  the  sky. 

Why  not  make  San  Francisco  the  center  also  of  air  traffic?  It  was  but  a 
short  step  from  "transportation-mindedness"  to  "air-mindedness."  Almost 
before  anyone  realized  it,  the  irons  were  in  the  fire. 

Yet  this  same  enthusiasm  which  placed  San  Francisco  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  nation's  early  aeronautical  development  was  destined  to  produce  a  reac- 
tion from  which  the  city  has  only  emerged  in  recent  months. 

That  this  reaction  is  ended  and  the  city's  municipal  air  undertaking  defi- 
nitely established  as  the  aviation  center  of  the  San  Francisco  bay  area  is 
evidenced  by  the  great  forward  strides  which  have  been  made  during  the  past 
twelve  months. 

A  development  program  involving  extensive  additions  to  the  field's  facili- 
ties, careful  training  of  personnel,  increased  accommodations  for  both  the 
public  and  for  companies  based  at  the  airport,  was  climaxed  on  July  3,  1931, 
when  Century  Pacific  Airlines,  Ltd.,  new  and  rapidly  growing  giant  of  Pacific 
Coast  aerial  transportation,  chose  San  Francisco  Airport  as  its  bay  terminal 
and  Northern  California  base  of  operations.  The  story  of  Century  Airlines  and 
its  plans  for  further  development  at  San  Francisco  Airport  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  report. 

The  story  of  San  Francisco's  airport,  in  many  ways  the  most  important  of 
the  utilities  controlled  by  the  city  government,  probably  should  begin  years 
before  the  first  acre  of  ground  was  leveled  on  the  Mills  Estate  at  San  Bruno. 

There  were  numerous  unseen  contributing  factors  which  had  been  working 
silently  for  years  toward  that  sudden  outbreak  of  almost  hysterical  "air- 
mindedness"  which  visited  the  city. 

For  one  thing  San  Francisco  was  closely  allied  with  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  in  transportation,  commerce  and  finance.  Communication  with  dis- 
tant places  was  vital  to  the  life  of  the  city. 
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The  coming  of  the  airmail  gave  rise  to  plans  for  immediate  hastening  of 
methods  for  developing  this  new  and  quicker  means  of  transportation. 

Previously,  the  Wright  Brothers  and  John  J.  Montgomery  flying  their 
clumsy  dinguses  at  Santa  Clara  had  accustomed  the  people  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Metropolitan  district  to  the  thought  of  aviation. 

And  a  third  and  perhaps  the  most  important  unreckoned  factor  in  popular- 
izing aviation  with  the  layman  was  the  fact  that  California  is  a  state  of  magnifi- 
cent distances,  yet  withal  a  homogeneous  commonwealth. 

There  is  rivalry  between  the  north  and  south  in  the  state,  but  all  sections 
are  proudly  and  assertively  Calif ornians.  Therefore  any  method  for  improv- 
ing the  communications  between  the  distant  metropolitan  centers  was  looked 
upon  with  favor  from  the  start. 

A  Kansan  may  look  upon  an  Oklahoman  as  a  stranger,  but  no  resident  of 
the  Siskiyous  finds  anything  strange  about  the  man  from  the  more  markedly 
distant  Imperial  Valley.  Both  are  Calif  ornians  and  proud  of  it. 

These  conditions  prevailed  early  in  1926  when  the  post  office  department 
decided  to  let  its  airmail  contracts  to  private  individuals. 

The  late  Colonel  James  E.  Power,  then  postmaster,  revealed  the  plan  to 
Supervisor  Milo  Kent. 

"The  Board  of  Supervisors  had  better  get  busy  and  provide  a  place  for  the 
airmail  to  land,"  Colonel  Power  told  Supervisor  Kent.  "The  government  will 
not  let  the  private  companies  land  at  the  army  base  in  Crissey  Field,  and  the 
alternate  field  at  Concord  is  too  far  away." 

Kent  thereupon  introduced  a  resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  calling  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  obtain  for 
San  Francisco  a  site  suitable  for  a  "landing  field."  Kent  was  named  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

This  was  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  tedious  search,  marked 
by  incidents  which  seem,  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge,  obtuse  to  the 
point  of  being  actually  ridiculous. 

Among  the  sites  first  mentioned  were  the  following : 

Platform  over  the  wharves  on  conveniently  located  piers. 
Platform  over  the  Southern  Pacific  trainsheds  at  Third  and  Town- 
send  Streets. 

Shoals  at  Goat  Island,  to  be  dredged  for  a  landing  field. 

McLaren  Park  (suitable  for  skilled  autogyro  landing  only,  even  at 
the  present  time). 

Marina  Park  (in  the  fog  belt  with  width  sufficient  for  short  pogo 
stick  ride.) 
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A  recent  picture  of  the  present 
hangars,  showing  the  newly 
constructed  office  and  shop 
building  for  transport  com- 
panies which  has  been  erected 
behind  the  hangars  during  the 
past  year.  To  the  left,  a  view 
of  the  airport's  well  equipped 
emergency  hospital,  located  in 
the  administration  building. 
This  hospital,  always  in  readi- 
ness, has  never  been  used  as  a 
consequence  of  the  enviable 
safety  record  of  the  field. 


Twin  Peaks  mesa  (This  was  not  pushed  since  no  one  seemed  to 
know  where  the  Twin  Peaks  mesa  might  be. ) 
Platform  over  the  Exposition  Auditorium. 

It  was  a  field  day  for  speculators,  and  everybody  seemed  to  have  a  pet 
theory.  Soon,  however,  experts  were  called  in  and  almost  weekly  meetings 
held  to  consider  new  sites. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  San  Francisco  Peninsula  provided  the 
only  hope.  There  was  nothing  in  the  densely  populated  area  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  which  the  experts  would  consider  seriously. 

This  narrowed  down  the  choices  considerably,  but  the  committee  worked 
many  months  more  before  anything  definite  came  out  of  it. 

On  November  1,  1926,  the  city  engineer's  office  presented  to  the  super- 
visors a  report  on  six  available  sites  which  finally  had  come  out  of  the  suc- 
cessive meetings  of  the  committee  on  the  recommendations  of  experts.  The 
sites,  in  order  of  their  proximity  to  San  Francisco,  were: 

No.  2 — South  San  Francisco.  This  parcel  of  land,  much  of  which  was 
under  water,  was  submitted  by  the  South  San  Francisco  Land  and  Improve- 
ment Company.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Bayshore  Highway,  the  property  was 
near  the  industrial  region  of  South  San  Francisco.  It  would  have  a  total  area 
of  340  improved  acres  and  cost  $1,454,700  with  improvements  and  neces- 
sary dredging  and  filling  from  Belle  Air  Island. 

No.  6 — Mills  Field.  The  property  was  owned  by  the  Mills  Estate,  Incorpo- 
rated. It  joined  the  South  San  Francisco  site  and  was  opposite  San  Bruno. 
The  levee  at  that  time  created  195  acres  of  dry  land,  with  295  additional 
acres  available  under  shallow  water.  The  cost  of  purchasing  and  developing 
the  195  acres  was  placed  at  $732,400,  with  the  total  cost,  which  would 
develop  390  acres,  estimated  at  $1,542,000. 

No.  4 — Sharp  Property.  This  adjoined  Mills  Field  on  the  south.  Of  the 
620  acres  to  be  purchased,  only  70  were  dry  land.  The  plan  was  to  improve 
335  acres  and  the  total  cost  was  set  at  $1,544,550.  Like  the  other  two,  it  was 
between  the  Bayshore  Highway  and  the  bay. 

No.  1 — Millbrae  Airport.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Bayshore  Highway,  oppo- 
site the  Sharp  Property,  the  land  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  high  tension  line.  The  area  was  220  acres  in  an  irreg- 
ular shape.  Total  cost,  as  fixed  by  City  Engineer  M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy,  was 
$838,000. 

No.  5 — San  Mateo  Point.  This  site  was  completely  under  water,  south  of 
San  Mateo  Point  and  opposite  San  Mateo,  considerably  further  down  and  not 
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touched  by  the  Bayshore  Highway.  The  plan  was  to  purchase  1,378  acres 
and  fill  and  improve  340  acres  at  a  total  cost  estimated  at  $1,338,772. 

No.  3 — San  Mateo  Airport.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Bayshore  Highway,  this 
site  was  below  San  Mateo  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  Beresford.  The 
improved  area  would  be  403  acres.  The  site  was  known  also  as  the  Varney 
field  and  had  been  in  use  for  some  time  by  the  Varney  company  and  penin- 
sula flyers.  The  cost  of  development  and  purchase  was  fixed  at  $929,520. 
A  power  line  would  have  had  to  be  removed. 

While  this  report  was  being  prepared,  there  was  injected  into  the  picture 
a  proposal  that  Bay  Farm  Island,  on  the  Oakland  side  of  the  bay,  be  pur- 
chased by  San  Francisco  for  its  airport. 

Mr.  Roy  A.  Bronson  as  attorney  for  the  owners,  who  recently  had  acquired 
the  island,  appeared  before  the  Board  of  Supervisors  with  a  proposal  to  sell 
it  to  San  Francisco. 

The  total  area  was  set  at  800  acres,  of  which  350  had  been  reclaimed,  450 
acres  being  under  water.  The  purchase  price  was  set  by  the  owners  at  $1,500 
an  acre,  a  total  of  $1,200,000  for  the  site. 

Many  of  the  expert  flyers  who  testified  before  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
said  they  favored  Bay  Farm  Island  because  it  was  freer  from  obstacles  and 
had  less  fog  and  better  visibility  than  any  other  field  offered. 

When  meteorological  reports  were  completed  over  a  period  of  one  year, 
starting  several  months  later,  it  was  found,  however,  that  the  flyers  had  over- 
looked the  clarity  of  weather  conditions  at  Site  No.  6  which  ultimately 
became  San  Francisco  Airport. 

A  report  made  by  the  federal  government  showed  that  there  were  more 
hours  of  good  visibility  per  year  at  Site  6  than  at  any  other  site.  A  graph 
showing  the  relative  visibility  of  the  East  Bay  and  San  Francisco  Airport 
is  contained  in  this  report. 

The  East  Bay  observations  were  taken  at  the  federal  meteorological  station 
at  Bay  Farm  Island,  and  the  San  Francisco  Airport  observations  from  the 
federal  station  at  Mills  Field,  Site  No.  6. 

For  a  time,  however,  Bay  Farm  Island  was  given  serious  consideration  by 
the  supervisors.  An  adjoining  site  eventually  was  sold  to  the  City  of  Oakland 
and  became  Oakland  Airport. 

Among  the  first  objections  to  Bay  Farm  Island  was  one  from  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  was  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  by  Mr.  Louis  E.  Haas,  assistant  manager. 
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Mr.  Haas  made  the  following  statement : 

"The  position  that  we  take  on  this  matter  is  that  an  airport  for  San  Fran- 
cisco should  be  on  the  peninsula,  that  an  airport  for  the  transhay  communi- 
ties should  be  on  the  transbay,  and  that  there  should  be  no  unification  of 
these  two  airports. 

"A  meeting  was  held  on  November  12  at  which  were  present  many  of  the 
commercial  aviators,  representatives  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  Supervisors 
Harrelson,  Havenner,  Kent,  Marks,  Roncovieri  and  Schmidt.  At  this  meeting 
it  was  determined  that  an  appropriate  committee  of  practical  men  be  ap- 
pointed to  designate  what  were  the  necessary  requirements  for  an  air- 
port, and  I  am  handing  to  you,  herewith,  this  report  which  is  entirely  self- 
explanatory. 

"We  believe  it  is  essential  from  the  standpoint  of  convenience  that  the 
airport  should  be  located  on  the  San  Francisco  side  of  the  bay  adequate  to 
the  development  of  collateral  aerial  industries. 

"We  do  not  believe  it  is  appropriate  for  the  San  Francisco  Airport  to  be 
so  located  that  it  will  require  two  or  three  kinds  of  transportation  to  bring 
air-borne  passengers  and  freight  to  San  Francisco  from  the  airport. 

"It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  conveniences  in  transportation  by  motor 
over  the  new  Bayshore  Highway  to  the  peninsula  sites  will  enable  the  trans- 
port of  the  airport  traffic  at  a  minimum  of  handling  risk  and  maximum  of 
convenience.  Whereas  any  site  across  the  bay  would  necessitate  some  sort  of 
ferrying  across  the  bay  and  in  our  opinion  would  be  entirely  inappropriate 
as  a  landing  field  for  San  Francisco. 

"We  hope  the  Board  of  Supervisors  will  be  able  to  make  a  selection  some- 
where on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  and  that  any  site  requiring  water  trans- 
portation from  the  airport  to  San  Francisco  will  be  excluded  from  present 
consideration. 

"This  report  is  signed  by  Major  Clagett,  who  is  air  officer  of  the  Ninth 
Corps  Area,  by  Stephen  V.  Graham,  Captain  of  the  Navy,  by  A.  J.  Lowrey  of 
the  Crocker  Bank,  by  Ross  L.  Gardner,  airport  transportation  officer,  and 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Flynn,  who  is  operating  the  mail  service  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Seattle." 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  BY  THE  AERIAL  AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 
TO  GO  INTO  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  AN  AIRPORT  FOR  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

A  municipal  airport  holds  the  same  relative  position  and  answers  the  same  needs,  for 
aerial  transportation,  as  applies  to  harbors,  docks  and  wharves  for  water  transport.  It  is 
not  possible  for  steamship  operators  to  purchase  harbors  or  dock  facilities,  nor  is  it 
expected  of  them.  Since  a  city  will  generally  benefit  from  airplane  travel,  it  is  just  as 
important  that  it  provide  the  facilities  for  that  travel,  as  to  provide  streets  for  all  other  travel. 

An  airport,  as  a  municipally  owned  and  operated  adjunct,  should  provide  enough  area 
for  the  proper  handling  of  as  many  aircraft  as  are  required  to  furnish  adequate  transporta- 
tion to  the  community.  It  should  have  as  many  hangars  as  will  house  all  aircraft  making 
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Night  flying  is  rendered  safe  and  convenient  with 
modern  airport  lighting  and  facilities.  Upper  pic- 
ture shows  the  present  administration  building,  one 
of  flood  lights  and  directional  signals  for  transport 
plane  about  to  land.  Below  is  shown  a  group  of  pas- 
sengers disembarking  from  Century  Pacific  Lines 
tri-motored  plane  after  an  evening  flight  from 
Los  Angeles. 


that  airport  the  home  port  or  base  of  activities.  It  should  have  machine  shop,  paint  and 
dope  room,  wood  working  equipment  and  such  other  equipment  as  will  take  care  of 
emergency  as  well  as  regular  requirements  for  the  maintenance  of  base  planes  and 
transients.  It  should  provide  facilities  for  the  individual  flyer  and  a  general  airport  will 
naturally  provide  these. 

POTENTIAL  REVENUES 

It  is  anticipated  that  charges  will  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  airport  facilities  on  some- 
what the  same  base  as  is  charged  for  the  use  of  docking  and  wharfing.  Fleet  operators, 
basing  at  the  airport  would  be  charged  for  as  much  space  as  they  might  occupy,  regularly, 
or  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  the  passengers  landed  or  pounds  of  merchandise  handled 
through  the  airport.  It  is  preferable  to  make  charges  on  the  basis  of  the  hangar  space 
occupied.  Fleet  operators  would,  in  most  cases  occupy  a  hangar  to  themselves  and  indi- 
vidual flyers  who  own  one  ship  could  be  housed  much  the  same  as  autos  are  handled  in 
a  garage. 


CORPORATIONS  OR  ORGANIZATIONS  THAT  WILL  USE  THE  AIRPORT 
Pacific  Air  Transport  Company :  This  operates  from  Seattle  to  Los  Angeles. 

Transcontinental  Air  Mail:  To  be  presently  operated  by  contract  carrier;  (The  Government 
contemplates  giving  up  this  line  very  shortly;  bids  have  been  asked  for  it  now.) 

Aero  Coast  Express,  Inc.:  This  company  contemplates  operating  from  San  Francisco  to 
Del  Monte,  and  San  Francisco  to  Portland,  and  expects  to  commence  operating  in 
sixty  days. 

Additional  probable  users:  Walter  T.  Varney,  Western  Air  Express,  and  privately  owned 
planes  used  for  personal  service,  also  as  taxis. 


AIRPORT  REQUIREMENTS 

Minimum  dimensions  for  municipal  airport  for  San  Francisco: 

Length  of  Field   5,000  feet 

Width  of  Field   3,000  feet 

(NOTE:  These  dimensions  are  absolute  minimum) 

Grade  of  Field  not  exceeding  1/4% 

Surface:  Tough  all-year  grass  which  should  be  trimmed  below  6"  in  height. 
Drained  naturally  or  so  artificially  drained  that  pools  of  water  will  not  accumu- 
late even  after  the  hardest  rain;  Longer  axis  parallel  direction  of  prevailing 
wind. 

OBSTACLES 

High  power  wires,  telegraph  wires,  and  buildings  more  than  one  story  high,  should  not 
be  within  500  feet  of  either  of  the  longer  sides  of  the  field.  This  to  avoid  danger. 


GENERAL  REMARKS 

The  traffic  in  and  out  of  a  commercial  airport  will  be  mainly  that  of  cargo  or  passenger 
airplanes.  These  planes  are  large.  They  will  be  heavily  loaded.  In  view  of  these  facts,  these 
planes  must  take  off  and  must  land  against  the  wind.  In  the  take-off,  they  must  have 
sufficient  runway  that  by  the  time  they  reach  the  end  of  the  flying  field  they  will  have  ample 
altitude  in  order  to  turn  safely  and  land  again  on  the  field  should  engine  trouble  develop. 
This  is  the  reason  that  a  minimum  of  5,000  feet  is  absolutely  essential. 


FOG 

The  field  must  be  clear  from  fog  during  the  hours  in  which  normal  traffic  is  expected. 
Fog  is  even  more  difficult  to  see  through  when  flying  at  one  hundred  miles  an  hour  than 
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it  is  when  traveling  in  an  automobile  at  twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  The  term  "fog"  herein 
used  applies  to  fog  or  low  clouds  and  includes  ground  fog.  It  applies  to  all  elevations  up  to 
five  hundred  feet  in  the  vicinity  of  the  airdrome.  It  applies  to  elevations  greater  than  five 
hundred  feet  where  fog  will  prevent  an  incoming  pilot  from  locating  the  airdrome. 

WIND  CURRENTS 

Landing  field  should  not  be  located  at  or  near  irregularly  shaped  hills  over  which 
prevailing  winds  blow  before  reaching  the  field.  The  irregular  shape  of  the  hills  causes 
irregular  flow  of  wind  currents  over  the  field.  This  is  very  dangerous. 

HYDRO-PLANES 

It  is  desirous  that  a  portion  of  the  flying  field  be  located  on  water  in  order  that  the  field 
may  be  used  by  hydro-planes.  This  is  not  essential — simply  desirable.  Hydro-planes  will 
have  to  find  a  base  from  which  to  operate  from  a  maintenance  point  of  view.  From  a  purely 
traffic  point  of  view,  they  can  land  most  anywhere  on  the  Bay  to  dispatch  and  take  on 
passengers  or  cargo. 

Dated:  San  Francisco,  California,  November  19,  1926. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  B.  CLAGETT 
S.  V.  GRAHAM 
A.  J.  LOWREY 
ROSS  L.  GARDNER 
FRANK  A.  FLYNN 

Let  it  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  all  of  the  major  requirements  listed 
by  Mr.  Haas  and  his  committee  of  experts  were  later  found  to  be  already  in 
existence  at  Mills  Field  with  the  single  exception  of  size,  and  the  present  plan 
to  fill  the  land  adjoining  the  airport  would  meet  even  this  requirement. 

What  developed  as  the  death  knell  for  a  San  Francisco  Airport  across  the 
Bay,  although  the  sentiment  of  the  board  had  not  yet  been  crystalized,  was 
sounded  by  Mayor  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  who  took  the  floor  at  the  same  meeting 
and  said: 

"I  would  like  to  give  consideration  to  the  discussion  which  is  taking  place 
regarding  the  providing  of  a  San  Francisco  airport  at  Bay  Farm  Island. 
Now,  we  have  appropriated  in  the  budget  the  sum  of  $100,000,  and  we  will 
have  to,  from  time  to  time,  add  to  that  sum  to  own  an  up-to-date  airport. 

"I  think  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  for  us  to  send  word  abroad  that  we 
wanted  to  spend  San  Francisco's  money  in  Bay  Farm  Island,  a  real  estate 
scheme,  and  to  have  them  unload  Bay  Farm  Island  on  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  and  call  it  a  San  Francisco  airport.  There  are  certainly  sufficient 
places  down  the  Peninsula,  without  our  thinking  of  buying  one  across 
the  Bay. 

"Now,  the  Peninsula,  we  know,  will  some  day  be  part  of  San  Francisco. 
It  will  be  annexed  to  San  Francisco  because  San  Mateo  is  today  knocking  at 
our  door  asking  for  permission  to  join  San  Francisco  in  a  greater  San 
Francisco.  We  must  build  ourselves  down  the  Peninsula.  Our  electricity  and 
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power  must  supply  all  of  the  needs  from  San  Francisco  all  the  way  to  San 
Jose.  And  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  mistake  to  lend  any  encouragement  or  to  give 
any  thought  to  the  putting  of  San  Francisco's  money  in  any  other  place  than 
bears  the  name  of  San  Francisco. 

"It  will  be  heralded  all  over  the  world  that  there  is  no  airport  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  reason  we  are  putting  up  the  money  is  to  have  a  San 
Francisco  airport,  and  I  think  the  committee  ought  to  discard  consideration 
of  any  other  place  than  one  down  the  Peninsula. 

"Here  you  have  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Mateo  urging  us  to 
come  down  there.  They  urge  us  to  come  down  there,  they  want  to  join  San 
Francisco,  and  we  have  got  them  knocking  at  our  door  to  come  right  in  as 
part  and  parcel  of  San  Francisco,  and  make  it  a  greater  San  Francisco,  and 
I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  consideration  given  to  Bay  Farm  Island  when  we 
have  a  site  on  the  Peninsula." 

Although  the  matter  of  the  superiority  from  a  standpoint  of  visibility  of 
the  Mills  Field  site  had  not  yet  come  out,  the  sentiment  of  the  board  notably 
cooled  toward  Bay  Farm  Island. 

While  the  meetings  of  the  board  as  a  committee  of  the  whole  and  as  a 
legislative  body  continued,  Supervisor  Kent,  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
the  whole,  was  busy  with  conferences  with  the  late  D.  O.  Mills,  owner  of 
extensive  holdings  in  both  San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Counties,  including 
Site  No.  6  or  Mills  Field. 

Mr.  Mills  at  first  was  not  particularly  sympathetic  to  the  plan  to  divide  his 
huge  holdings,  but  bit  by  bit  he  became  an  airplane  enthusiast. 

The  appropriation  of  $100,000,  authorized  under  the  Kent  resolution 
which  created  the  first  airport  committee,  has  not  yet  been  touched.  In  effect 
Mr.  Mills  said,  as  quoted  by  Supervisor  Kent : 

"I  like  this  aeronautics  idea.  If  my  property  is  any  use  to  you,  go  ahead 
and  use  it.  Write  your  own  ticket." 

While  all  of  this  controversy  was  under  way,  Mr.  Mills  died  suddenly  when 
en  route  home  to  San  Francisco.  The  estate  was  handled  by  his  son,  Ogden 
Mills,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

His  offer  to  lease  a  portion  of  his  estate  for  a  temporary  airport  was  filed 
with  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  It  follows : 

Mills  Estate  Incorporated  is  willing  to  lease  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  for 
use  as  a  temporary  airport,  150  acres,  or  thereabouts,  of  its  property  at  San  Bruno,  here- 
tofore pointed  out  to  you.  The  terms  of  the  lease  acceptable  to  us  are  as  follows:  the  lease 
is  to  run  for  a  period  of  three  years,  at  a  rental  of  $10  an  acre  per  year.  This  S10  per  acre 
is  arrived  at  as  follows:  The  value  of  the  lost  pasturage  each  year  is  estimated  at  $5,  and 
the  maintenance  charge  amounts  to  $5  a  year. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  payments  we  are  to  be  paid  the  sum  of  $25  per  acre  at  the 
end  of  the  lease  in  order  to  recondition  the  land  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  now  used. 
This  reconditioning  involves  the  plowing,  discing,  harrowing  and  reseeding  of  the  property. 

We  shall  maintain  the  levees  during  the  term  of  the  lease  just  as  we  have  maintained 
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Base  for  a  group  of  flying  schools,  San 
Francisco  Airport  has  rendered  val- 
uable service  in  the  training  of  future 
pilots.  The  pictures  show  Supervisor 
E.  J.  Spaulding,  Airport  Committee 
chairman,  with  a  group  of  the  field 
workers,  a  portion  of  a  training  plane 
and  tivo  girl  students  who  received 
pilot's  licenses  after  training  at  the 
field. 


them  in  the  past,  but  any  damages  that  may  result  from  any  breaking  of  the  levees,  or  any 
other  cause,  must  be  borne  by  yourselves.  We  understand  that  you  desire  to  seed  some 
parts  if  not  all  of  the  land  in  question,  and  if  so  such  seeding  as  may  be  done  must  be  with 
our  consent,  in  order  that  we  may  be  assured  that  no  deleterious  grasses  will  be  sown  on 
the  property. 

For  the  time  being  we  are  maintaining,  and  we  shall  continue  the  maintenance  of  a 
pumping  plant  for  use  in  connection  with  this  land.  Any  additional  expenses  over  and 
above  those  now  borne  by  us  for  this  pumping  that  may  be  occasioned  because  of  your 
requirements  will  be  borne  by  you.  You  will  be  given  permission  to  erect  a  water  tank  on 
the  adjacent  property  belonging  to  us,  and  to  run  a  pipe  line  from  that  property  to  the 
land  in  question,  which  you  may  pipe  as  you  see  fit.  Upon  the  termination  of  the  lease  you 
are  to  remove  any  and  all  structures  and  improvements  erected  by  you,  and  foreign  sub- 
stances hauled  to  the  property  such  as  cinders,  gravel,  and  so  forth,  to  make  it  available 
for  our  uses.  In  making  such  removal  you  will  be  permitted  to  dump  the  waste  in  the  old 
barrel  pits  or  sloughs  on  the  property  in  question. 

Trusting  that  the  foregoing  will  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  establishing  your  temporary 
airport,  we  are, 

Very  truly  yours, 

MILLS  ESTATE  INCORPORATED, 
Ry  OGDEN  MILLS. 

And  as  other  sites  became  more  and  more  publicized,  the  offer  of  Mr. 
Mills  gradually  gained  favor  with  the  Board.  Meanwhile,  however,  a  plan 
which  received  favorable  endorsement  by  the  supervisors  was  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  Aerial  Affairs  Committee  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  recommending  that  a  temporary  site  be  selected  and 
that  while  it  was  in  use  weather  surveys  be  made  in  an  effort  to  find  the  best 
site  for  a  permanent  airport. 

The  letter: 

At  a  joint  meeting  held  January  4,  1927,  of  the  Aerial  Committee  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  special  committee  of  aviators  serving  for  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  a  committee  from  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  National  Aeronautic  Asso- 
ciation, the  offer  of  the  South  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  free  use  of  a 
temporary  airport  at  South  San  Francisco  was  considered. 

As  a  result  these  three  committees  which  represent  the  entire  sentiment  of  the  aircraft 
industry  of  San  Francisco  have  gone  on  record  as  unanimously  recommending  that  the 
Roard  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  accept  the  offer. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Roard  of  Supervisors  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money  to  enable  the  United  States  Weather  Rureau  to  make  daily  meteorological 
records  of  the  weather  and  wind  conditions  on  certain  proposed  permanent  sites  on  the 
Peninsula,  to  be  specified,  for  a  period  of  a  year. 

It  was  the  sense  of  these  committees  that,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  flying  experience 
on  the  temporary  field  and  the  records  of  the  Weather  Rureau  should  all  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  selecting  a  permanent  field,  although  the  Weather  Rureau  records  were 
not  to  outweigh  any  favorable  flying  experience  that  might  have  prevailed  on  the  tempo- 
rary field,  which  would  be  an  index  as  to  the  suitability  of  South  San  Francisco  for  a 
permanent  airport. 


Prevailing  sentiments  of  the  Board  were  voiced  by  Franck  R.  Havenner, 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  majority  leader  on  the  floor.  Super- 
visor Havenner  said: 

"In  submitting  this  proposition  to  the  Board,  I  think  that  the  committee 
has  proceeded  along  the  lines  which  are  now  being  urged  by  the  press  of  this 
city  in  connection  with  the  bridge  problems.  They  are  urging  that  in  matters 
of  this  sort  we  should  have  expert  advice.  The  committee  has  brought  before 
us  a  project  which  has  not  been  urged  upon  us  by  any  of  the  real  estate 
promoters  who  have  deceived  the  committee  and  the  Board  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  consideration  of  this  problem. 

"The  City  Engineer's  office  has  committed  itself  to  the  opinion  that  this 
(Mills  Field)  is  the  best  site  at  this  time.  They  offer  purely  disinterested  and 
purely  expert  advice  in  the  support  of  that  opinion. 

"Mr.  Mills  did  not  want  to  offer  us  this  site.  He  was  appealed  to  by  the  City 
Engineer's  office  as  a  public  spirited  citizen  to  permit  San  Francisco  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  investigating  the  conditions  on  his  property. 

"Prior  to  that  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  City  Engineer's  office,  the  engineers 
had  decided  that  this  was  the  best  site  on  which  to  conduct  the  experiment. 

"The  site  is  free  from  the  encumbrance  of  a  high  powered  transmission 
line  which  is  the  objection  offered  to  a  number  of  the  other  sites.  It  has  been 
testified  by  the  expert  aviators  that  this  is  probably  the  northernmost  site  on 
the  bay  shore  which  is  free  from  climatic  objections,  wind  current  objections 
and  fog  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  sites  further  north. 

"I  do  not  pretend  to  say  at  this  time,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  City 
Engineer's  office  could  say  that  this  site  is  intrinsically  better  than  the  site  at 
San  Mateo,  but  it  has  the  very  important  advantage  of  being  eight  miles 
nearer  to  San  Francisco. 

"I  do  not  believe  anybody  on  this  Board  is  prepared  at  this  moment  to  say 
what  should  be  the  permanent  site.  We  propose  to  conduct  a  series  of  obser- 
vations over  a  year's  time  to  get  meteorological  data  with  respect  to  wind  and 
fog  and  other  climatic  conditions  extending  over  the  whole  Peninsula. 

"Before  we  can  know  what  site  we  should  choose  permanently,  we  must 
conduct  these  experiments.  The  amount  of  money  that  we  will  be  called  upon 
to  expend  upon  this  site  which  Mr.  Mills  has  consented  to  allow  us  to  use,  and 
which  he  might  in  the  future  consent  to  let  us  have  permanently,  is  negligible. 

"Mr.  Mills'  site  affords  an  ideal  place  to  conduct  these  meteorological 
experiments  and  to  maintain  our  flying  activities  while  they  are  being  con- 
ducted. I  am  in  favor  of  this  proposition." 

After  Havenner's  declaration,  the  Board  also  heard  Joseph  J.  Phillips, 
right-of-way  agent,  and  city  real  estate  expert. 

Phillips  quoted  Major  Clagett  who  previously  had  headed  the  committee 
which  outlined  the  requisites  for  an  airport,  heretofore  given.  This  commit- 
tee acted  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Aerial  Affairs  Committee  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce.  * 
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Hangars  at  the 
city's  airport  are 
entirely  fireproof 
and  of  the  most 
modern  design. 
Above,  laying  of 
concrete  flooring 
in  hangar  No.  1. 


Frank  A.  Flynn,  first  super- 
intendent of  San  Francisco 
Airport,  who  guided  the 
destiny  of  the  field  during 
its  early  years. 


With  floor  completed, 
workmen  start  structural 
steel  work  on  the  first 
hangar.  This  framework, 
secured  with  removable 
bolts  to  permit  removal 
of  the  structure  to  an- 
other location, is  covered 
with  galvanized  steel 
sheets. 


Hangars  2,  3  and  4  rising  be- 
side the  already  completed  first 
unit.  Hangar  accommodations 
have  been  overtaxed  from  the 
beginning  and  additional  facil- 
ities are  vitally  necessary  in 
the  near  future. 


"Major  Clagett  said  that  Mills  Field  will  serve  the  aviation  needs  of  San 
Francisco  adequately  for  the  next  five  years,"  Phillips  told  the  Board. 

This  cinched  the  matter  and  the  Mills  Field  offer  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of 
fifteen  ayes,  Supervisors  Byington,  Colman,  Deasy,  Gallagher,  Harrelson, 
Havenner,  Hayden,  Kent,  Marks,  McSheehy,  Powers,  Roncovieri,  Schmidt, 
Shannon  and  Todd;  one  no,  Supervisor  Stanton,  and  two  absent. 

The  Board  also  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  obtaining 
weather  data  as  suggested  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Flynn,  a  war  aviator  of  considerable  prominence  throughout 
California  and  a  man  well  versed  in  the  problems  of  airport  management  and 
operation,  was  selected  as  the  superintendent  of  the  field. 

Mr.  Flynn's  story  of  the  early  struggles  in  the  field  when  the  political  wind 
and  mob  psychology  seemed  to  overrate  the  judgment  of  expert  flyers  that 
Mills  Field  was  an  excellent  airport  is  told  by  himself. 

By  FRANK  A.  FLYNN 

In  order  properly  to  view  the  early  history  of  the  San  Francisco  Airport 
one  must  have  a  full  understanding  of  why  it  was  located  outside  of  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  San  Francisco. 

After  the  war,  San  Francisco  was  fortunate  in  having  an  area  of  unoccu- 
pied land  in  the  Marina  District  for  a  flying  field  where  all  of  the  pioneers  of 
aviation  operated  without  regulation  but  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  them- 
selves and  without  incurring  any  displeasure  from  the  residents  in  the 
vicinity. 

Some  attempts  had  been  made  to  have  the  Board  of  Supervisors  make 
arrangements  for  purchase  of  the  Marina  area  for  San  Francisco's  airport. 
This  idea  soon  was  abandoned  when  the  United  States  Airmail,  which  was 
also  using  the  Marina  field,  abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  foggy  conditions 
prevailing  during  the  summer.  The  airmail  base  was  moved  to  Concord, 
which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Coast  Range. 

Added  to  the  objection  of  fog  was  the  objection  of  the  residents  of  the 
district,  who  felt  that  the  valuable  building  sites  often  were  jeopardized  for 
sale  by  the  landing  of  the  planes. 

The  commercial  aviators  then  moved  to  a  level  piece  of  land  opposite  and 
to  the  east  of  the  Tanf  oran  race  track  at  San  Bruno.  Insistent  demands  by  the 
San  Francisco  Flyers  Club,  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautic Association,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frank  Lahn,  Air  Officer  of  the  Ninth 
Corps  Area,  together  with  the  Aviation  Committee  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  moved  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  authorize  a  sur- 
vey to  determine  a  site  for  an  airport  for  San  Francisco  comparable  to  the 
San  Francisco  harbor.  Legal  entity  and  financial  support  were  given  aero- 
nautics through  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926  and  the  Kelley  Bill  granting 
airmail  contracts  to  private  enterprises. 
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The  Postoffice  Department  asked  the  city  to  make  provisions  for  landing 
airmail  at  a  more  conveniently  situated  location  than  Concord. 

The  story  of  how  San  Francisco  finally  selected  the  best  available  airport 
site  and  determined  its  superiority  probably  is  better  told  elsewhere  in  this 
report. 

However,  it  was  on  May  7,  1927,  that  Mayor  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  dedicated 
Mills  Field  and  under  the  direction  of  the  California  Development  Associa- 
tion the  first  state  air  tour  in  aviation  history  was  inaugurated. 

Mills  Field  was  dedicated  shortly  before  Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
made  his  epochal  flight  across  the  Atlantic. 

I  was  appointed  the  first  superintendent  of  Mills  Field  on  June  1,  1927,  at 
about  the  time  that  Colonel  Lindbergh's  flight  had  focussed  the  interest  of 
the  world  on  aviation.  San  Francisco  was  the  first  major  city  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  operate  and  maintain  a  municipal  airport. 

San  Francisco  blazed  the  trail  and  as  superintendent  of  Mills  Field  I  fre- 
quently assisted  other  cities  who  wished  to  bring  their  crude  landing  fields  to 
the  status  of  San  Francisco's  airport.  The  Airport  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  lent  my  services  free  of  charge  to  those  cities  desiring  this  assis- 
tance and  technical  information.  Mills  Field  was  in  a  stellar  position  during 
this  formative  period  and  was  the  model  for  airports  throughout  the  nation. 

About  this  time  it  became  popular  to  fly  somewhere — anywhere — to  a 
place  across  the  ocean.  James  Dole  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  fame  offered 
$35,000  to  the  pilot  of  the  first  airplane  to  fly  from  the  United  States  main- 
land to  Hawaii.  Oakland  had  established  its  municipal  airport  on  Bay  Farm 
Island  and  with  the  almost  unlimited  funds  of  the  Port  Commission  had 
developed  the  field  to  an  imposing  degree  of  what  was  considered  in  those 
days  perfection.  Because  of  the  long  runway  for  the  unprecedented  heavily 
loaded  planes  it  was  decided  to  use  the  Oakland  Airport  for  the  takeoff  in 
the  Dole  Race. 

The  San  Francisco  public  deemed  this  choice  an  affront  by  the  Dole  con- 
testants and  I  was  unable  to  make  the  public  understand  that  the  runway 
requirements  for  a  takeoff  on  such  a  long  over-water  flight  were  not  the  same 
as  the  requirements  for  commercial  aviation.  Even  the  fact  that  Captain 
Charles  Kingsford-Smith  and  Lieutenant  George  Pond,  U.S.N.,  chose  Mills 
Field  in  their  attempt  to  break  the  non-fueling  record  with  a  much  heavier 
plane  than  any  entered  in  the  Dole  flight  did  not  dispel  the  unwarranted 
pessimism  of  the  public  of  San  Francisco  toward  their  own  field. 

Other  history  making  flights  which  made  San  Francisco's  airport  the  Bay 
region  base  for  their  operations  included  the  landing  of  William  S.  Brock 
and  Edward  Schlee,  who  completed  the  first  round-the-world  flight. 

Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  also  visited  the  field  in  his  famous  Ryan 
monoplane,  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis,  and  declared  that  the  field  had  possi- 
bilities for  becoming  one  of  the  world's  most  renowned  air  terminals. 

On  September  21,  1927,  the  Pacific  Coast  Air  Derby  to  Spokane  in  which 
some  twelve  planes  participated  took  off  from  Mills  Field.  Shortly  thereafter 
the  Boeing  Air  Transport,  holder  of  the  airmail  contract,  selected  Mills  Field 
for  its  San  Francisco  base. 
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Unfortunately,  the  first  day  that  the  field  ever  had  been  covered  with  fog 
since  it  opened  was  the  day  set  for  the  official  takeoff  of  their  first  airmail 
plane.  The  Boeing  officials  were  chagrined  and  their  first  impressions  were 
lasting.  Certain  of  their  pilots  apparently  had  preconceived  opinions  that 
Mills  Field  was  unsafe  and  a  month  later,  in  November,  1927,  Boeing  left 
the  airport. 

On  March  7,  1928,  Dieudonne  Coste  and  Joseph  Le  Brix  landed  at  the 
field  on  their  round-the-world  flight  but  it  seemed  that  ill  luck  continued,  for 
the  reception  committees  clashed  over  their  authority  and  the  result  was 
general  bad  feeling. 

I  am  listing  all  of  these  instances  just  as  they  happened  to  show  that  it  was 
not  the  inferiority  of  the  airport  that  brought  it  into  ill  repute  but  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  over  which  we  had  no  control  and  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  wind,  weather  and  ground  facilities. 

In  May  of  the  same  year  (1928)  the  Western  Air  Express  and  Maddux  Air 
Lines,  operating  up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast,  both  chose  Mills  Field  as 
their  Bay  region  base  of  operations.  We  were  particularly  pleased  because  of 
this  triumph  when  suddenly  and  without  explanation  these  two  transport 
lines  moved  to  Oakland  and  no  one  knows  to  this  day  the  reason. 

Despite  these  setbacks  Mills  Field  continued  to  be  the  landing  place  for 
numerous  air  derbies,  for  celebrations,  for  memorial  "flight  days"  and  a  host 
of  private  flyers  who  were  not  influenced  by  these  unseen  powers  which 
seemed  at  this  time  to  be  working  against  Mills  Field.  Three  new  hangars 
were  built,  a  concrete  apron  was  constructed  in  front  of  the  hangars  and 
many  other  capital  improvements  were  made  to  supply  the  constant  demand 
for  more  space. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  though  Mills  Field  was  the  subject  of 
considerable  controversy  during  all  this  period  the  number  of  new  tenants 
and  users  of  the  field  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

On  November  7,  1928,  a  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000  was  submitted  to  the 
voters  to  improve  and  develop  Mills  Field.  The  issue  received  a  substantial 
majority  but  failed  by  a  few  thousand  votes  to  obtain  the  necessarv  two- 
thirds.  I  was  sure,  as  were  others  in  close  touch  with  the  situation  at  the  field, 
that  the  criticism  and  hard  knocks  we  had  received  during  the  past  years  had 
been  responsible  for  the  "no"  votes. 

In  1929,  Colonel  Lindbergh  arrived  at  the  field  with  the  largest  airplane 
that  had  ever  been  built  up  to  that  time — the  Patrician — carrying  thirty-two 
passengers.  As  Lindbergh  turned,  his  wide  undercarriage  swept  off  the  run- 
way and  landed  in  an  unfilled  area  (since  corrected)  and  he  punched  through 
the  upper  surface  of  the  field  into  the  blue  mud  from  which  he  had  to  be 
dug  out.  This  brought  down  a  storm  of  criticism  from  the  press  and  again 
Mills  Field  was  held  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt. 

Great  credit  is  due  during  the  entire  period  of  my  stormy  career  as  super- 
intendent to  my  assistant,  Mr.  Bartlett  Stephens;  the  City  Engineer's  office 
deserves  much  commendation  and  praise  for  the  able  manner  in  which  it 
took  care  of  the  technical  requirements  of  the  field  and  the  Airport  Com 
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Lindbergh  arrives!  The  famous  fly- 
ing colonel  has  consistently  chosen 
San  Francisco  Airport  as  his  local 
base  since  his  first  use  of  the  field 
on  his  triumphal  tour  after  the  New 
York-Paris  flight.  Above,  the  Spirit 
of  St.  Louis  landing  on  that  occasion. 
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Greetings  from  Mayor 
Rolph.  "If  San  Fran- 
cisco Airport  isn't  a  good 
field,  we  should  all  quit 
flying,"  was  Colonel 
Lindbergh's  answer  to 
critics  of  the  city's 
venture. 


The  largest  crowd  ever  gath- 
ered in  San  Francisco's  Civic 
Cen  ter  heard  the  flying  colonel 
praise  San  Francisco  Airport 
upon  which  his  plane  had  just 
landed  on  September  16,1927. 


On  Market  street.  Colonel 
Lindbergh,  escorted  by  city 
officials,  on  his  ivay  from  the 
airport  to  the  City  Hall  for  the 
gigantic  reception  tendered 
him  after  the  Atlantic  flight. 


mittee,  headed  by  Mr.  Milo  Kent,  worked  diligently  and  under  tremendous 
handicaps  in  their  attempt  to  maintain  Mills  Field  at  a  high  standard. 

I  believe  in  Mills  Field;  I  have  from  the  very  beginning  when  I  set  foot  on  it. 

From  an  engineering  standpoint  the  field  is  right.  Mr.  Sullivan  (airport 
meteorologist)  has  prepared  charts  to  show  that  no  other  field  in  the  Bay 
region  can  compare  with  it  from  a  meteorological  standpoint. 

The  Western  Air  Express  came  into  Mills  Field  with  the  full  intention  of 
using  it  as  a  terminal.  They  were  there  one  month  and  at  11:00  o'clock  one 
morning  they  received  a  telegram  to  move  over  to  Oakland  Airport  and  from 
that  day  to  this  I  never  got  a  reasonable  reply  from  the  then  manager  of 
operations  as  to  why  they  moved. 

This  business  of  moving  around  will  take  place  for  some  considerable 
time,  I  think,  until  the  companies  find  out  just  where  they  are  going  to  locate. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  that  in  all  probability  under  our  newly 
enacted  Charter  sufficient  money  will  be  appropriated  to  warrant  making  the 
improvements  necessary  to  result  in  San  Francisco  Airport  being  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  United  States. 

THE  LINDBERGH  INCIDENT 

The  political  situation  at  the  end  of  Flynn's  regime  revolved  largely 
around  one  small  incident. 

That  was  the  matter  of  the  landing  of  Colonel  Charles  Augustus  Lindbergh, 
who  got  stuck  in  the  mud  on  Mills  Field  and  made  front  page  reading  for  a 
nation,  and  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  development  of  the  field. 

Colonel  Lindbergh,  who  probably  did  as  much  as  anyone  to  promote  a 
spirit  of  "air-mindedness"  in  the  United  States,  unwittingly  probably  did 
more  to  destroy  that  spirit  in  San  Francisco  than  any  other  man. 

Colonel  Lindbergh  was  not  to  blame  for  the  incident  which  arrived  at  such 
an  unpropitious  time  and  he  subsequently  expressed  his  regret  at  what 
occurred. 

Informed  some  months  later  of  the  unfortunate  effect  of  his  experience, 
Colonel  Lindbergh  did  his  best  to  correct  the  erroneous  reports  which  had 
been  circulated.  He  declared : 

"If  Mills  Field  is  not  a  good  one,  we  should  all  quit  flying!" 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  world  great  events  have  turned  on  some 
seemingly  insignificant  incident.  Such  a  one  was  the  Lindbergh  incident. 

The  story  briefly  is  this:  In  1929  a  series  of  misfortunes  from  a  political 
point  of  view  had  brought  the  San  Francisco  Airport,  then  known  as  Mills 
Field,  to  a  place  where  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  its  merits  had  been 
shaken.  None  of  the  misfortunes  had  anything  to  do  with  the  physical 
attributes  of  the  airport.  They  were  just  those  small  semi-political  upheavals 
which  a  combination  of  good  fortune  and  tact  might  have  averted. 
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Then  came  the  much  heralded  visit  of  Colonel  Lindbergh  flying  the 
Patrician,  largest  and  heaviest  airplane  built  up  to  that  time.  At  that  time, 
however,  the  balloon  tire  had  not  come  into  general  use  on  airplanes,  the 
under-carriage  of  the  ship  was  sharp  and  tires  were  thin. 

Throngs  were  at  the  airport  to  greet  the  noted  flyer  when  he  landed. 
Throngs  cheered  as  he  taxied  down  the  runway  to  take  off,  but  the  fates  were 
busy  and  another  plane  appeared  in  the  far  end  of  the  runway  ready  to  land. 

Wishing  to  be  extremely  cautious  and  to  afford  an  incoming  plane  all  the 
room  it  needed,  Colonel  Lindbergh  turned  around  and  his  wide  under- 
carriage with  its  sharp  tires  swept  the  runway.  The  tires  cut  through  the 
upper  crust  of  the  field  and  sank  in  the  mud  beneath.  The  one  unfilled  spot 
along  the  runway,  and  Lindbergh  was  stuck  in  the  mud. 

The  newspapers  made  much  of  the  story.  Screaming  headlines  told  the 
entire  Bay  region.  Telegraph  wires  clicked  off  the  report  of  the  happening. 
Star  reporters  "covered"  the  story. 

They  gave  numerous  and  varying  but  consistently  spectacular  details  of 
the  fact  that  his  airplane  had  got  stuck  in  a  soft  spot  when  he  had  run  off  the 
runway,  and  he  had  to  be  pulled  out  with  a  tractor  before  he  could  take  off 
five  minutes  later. 

Only  those  who  have  watched  closely  the  fickleness  of  the  public's  taste 
and  imagination  can  realize  how  this  incident  worked  against  those  who  were 
striving  to  acquire  for  Mills  Field  the  united  support  it  deserved. 

The  fact  that  the  heavy  Patrician  had  bogged  down  in  numerous  other 
cities  in  its  barnstorming  jaunt  was  ignored.  The  fact  that  Lindbergh  pre- 
viously had  said  Mills  Field  had  the  potentialities  for  becoming  one  of  the 
great  airports  in  the  world  was  forgotten. 

"Experts,"  who  had  never  been  on  the  field,  suddenly  maintained  that  the 
entire  venture  was  a  "flop." 

The  election,  the  following  November,  saw  the  defeat  for  re-election  of 
Supervisor  Kent,  chairman  of  the  Airport  Committee.  Superintendent  Frank 
A.  Flynn  had  been  replaced  by  Acting  Superintendent  Bartlett  Stephens. 

Supervisor  E.  Jack  Spaulding  took  over  the  chairmanship  of  the  Airport 
Committee  when  the  new  committee  alignments  were  made  early  in  1930. 
The  other  two  members  of  the  committee  were  Supervisor  Jefferson  E. 
Peyser  and  Supervisor  Carl  W.  Miles.  To  them  fell  the  task  of  rebuilding  the 
confidence  of  the  public. 

This  new  venture  had  started  off  so  promisingly — too  promisingly,  per- 
haps— and  had  suffered  so  acutely  from  a  reaction,  crystalized  into  mob 
disavowal  by  a  trifling  incident.  The  airport  then  finds  itself  in  this  condition. 
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The  voters  have  refused  to  make  it  an  A1A  airport  according  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  standards. 

The  nation  has  heard  that  the  San  Francisco  airport  is  the  kind  of  place 
where  flyers,  even,  too,  their  national  idol,  Lindbergh,  are  likely  to  get  stuck 
in  the  mud. 

Major  transportation  companies  have  gone  across  the  Bay  to  other  ports, 
and  the  field  is  being  operated  at  a  loss. 

The  public  is  not  so  enthusiastic  about  flying  as  a  means  of  travel  as  it 
previously  had  been. 

And  the  airport  has  become  a  political  football  and  is  in  bad  repute  as  a 
public  utility. 

This  was  the  situation  when  Captain  Roy  E.  Francis  took  over  management 
of  the  field. 

Francis  was  a  pioneer  fiyer  and  a  man  who  knew  aviation  from  the  inside 
out  and  back  again.  He  had  received  his  commission  as  captain  during  the 
World  War  when  he  instructed  recruits  in  the  mysteries  of  aviation. 

But  his  experience  with  aeronautics  dated  far  further  back  than  that.  For 
in  1908  when  the  automobile  business  still  was  in  its  infancy,  Francis  was 
busily  engaged  in  driving,  repairing  and  selling  horseless  carriages. 

But  there  came  to  town  in  1908  a  man  in  a  funny  looking  contraption  that 
he  managed  somehow  to  get  up  in  the  air  and  make  it  stay  up. 

His  name  was  Paulan,  and  he  gave  the  first  exhibition  of  flying  at  the 
Tanforan  Racetrack,  just  across  the  marshes  from  the  present  site  of  the 
San  Francisco  Airport. 

"That's  my  meat,"  Francis,  the  young  automobile  mechanic,  racer,  sales- 
man and  designer  said  enthusiastically  if  rather  inelegantly  to  a  fellow  auto- 
mobile man  standing  nearby. 

Within  one  year  Francis  had  designed,  built  and  learned  to  fly  the  first 
twin  tractor  type  of  plane  ever  constructed. 

The  planes  of  the  Wright  Brothers,  of  John  J.  Montgomery  and  of  the 
French  designer  Farman  were  his  only  models. 

Renting  a  little  shop  on  Van  Ness  avenue,  Francis  started  to  work,  drawing 
his  own  plans  as  he  progressed. 

From  the  Wright  designs  he  developed  his  landing  gear,  which  had  no 
tail  skids  but  rested  on  the  wheels  and  under  structure  on  the  wings.  The 
wing  curves  he  borrowed  from  the  designs  of  the  Wright  Brothers,  and  his 
motor  with  chain  driven  propellers  was  the  then  famous  Hall-Scott  engine. 

It  had  been  designed  by  Al  Hall,  who  later  gained  fame  during  the  World 
War  for  his  perfection  of  the  Liberty  motors. 
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A  veteran  of  the  air  is  the  executive  of 
San  Francisco  Airport.  A  flyer  since  1911, 
Captain  Roy  I\.  Francis  was  chosen  as 
superintendent  out  of  a  field  of  more  than 
a  score  of  qualified  applicants.  A  San 
Franciscan,  Captain  Francis'  air  experi- 
ence has  been  interwoven  with  those  of 
the  city.  His  first  plane,  shown  above,  was 
constructed  in  1911  and  was  the  first 
ttvin-tractor  in  the  world.  It  carried  the 
first  passenger  across  San  Francisco  Bay 
in  1912.  He  won  his  rank  during  the 
World  War  when  he  took  a  prominent 
and  leading  part  in  the  nation's  flying 
activities. 


The  idea  of  the  twin  tractor  (i.e.,  two  propellers  in  front  pulling  the 
plane)  was  Francis'  own  thought.  And  the  controls  which  he  designed,  regu- 
lated on  a  stick,  were  the  first  of  their  kind. 

Both  the  tractor  idea  and  the  stick  control  have  maintained  to  this  day  as 
the  best  possible  type  of  gear  for  heavier  than  air  craft. 

The  stream  line  effect  has  never  been  materially  altered  either,  and  this 
was  perfected  by  Francis,  working  in  his  little  shop  way  out  on  Van  Ness 
avenue  near  Clay  street. 

The  plane  carried  two  passengers  besides  the  pilot,  if  two  daring  souls 
could  be  found  in  that  day.  It  held  the  above  sea-level  altitude  record  of 
6,500  feet  established  by  Francis  at  Goldfield,  Nevada,  and  flew  17,000  miles 
between  1909  and  1912.  It  also  was  the  first  plane  to  fly  across  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

Since  those  merry  helter-skelter  days,  Francis  has  never  been  separated 
from  flying  in  one  or  all  of  its  diversified  branches. 

He  wears  the  pin  of  the  Early  Birdmen,  granted  only  to  those  who  flew 
before  1915.  Here  is  his  story. 

By  CAPTAIN  ROY  N.  FRANCIS 

On  February  1,  1930,  when  the  Airport  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors made  me  superintendent,  San  Francisco  Airport,  then  known  as  Mills 
Field,  was  in  a  peculiar  position  in  the  public  regard.  It  was  generally  felt 
that  the  municipal  airport  was  not  up  to  the  standard  that  a  city  of  the  size 
and  importance  of  San  Francisco  should  have,  but  no  one  seemed  to  know 
why.  People  were  inclined,  perhaps  from  what  has  later  proven  to  be  a 
mistaken  sense  of  civic  shame,  to  ignore  their  own  port  and  point  with  pride 
to  the  other  aviation  development  in  the  Bay  region. 

The  principal  objection  to  Mills  Field,  one  that  was  heard  from  the  lay 
public  in  general,  was  that  weather  conditions  were  inferior  to  those  at  other 
airports  around  the  bay.  Since  next  to  sufficient  level  space,  good  weather 
conditions  are  the  most  important  requisite  of  an  airport,  I  was  interested  in 
the  authenticity  of  these  reports. 

A  check  was  made  of  the  records  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
observations  taken  at  the  various  ports  by  Mr.  Eugene  P.  Sullivan,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  meteorological  station  at  San  Francisco  Airport  since 
July,  1928.  The  data  compiled  entirely  justified  the  opinion  of  the  experts 
who  selected  the  site  and  the  statements  of  the  experienced  flyers  who  had 
used  the  field;  it  showed  conclusively  that  there  were  fewer  hours  of  poor 
flying  conditions  at  San  Francisco  Airport  than  at  any  field  or  airdrome 
about  the  bay.  Subsequent  records  have  even  more  decisively  established 
the  same  facts. 

When  these  reports  were  published,  the  reaction  of  the  public  showed  its 
first  change  toward  a  more  optimistic  viewpoint  regarding  this  airport.  Just 
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Beacons  of  safety  flash  through  the  night 
sky  to  anxious  pilots.  The  night  beacon  atop 
Hangar  /Vo.  J  can  be  seen  for  more  than  fifty 
miles  as  it  revolves.  The  illuminated  wind- 
cone  or  "sox"  informs  the  night-flying  pilot 
of  the  wind  direction  and  the  proper  landing 
direction. 


as  the  finest  landlocked  bay  in  the  world  was  not  a  harbor  or  a  port  in  the 
true  sense  until  it  sheltered  ships  and  goods  passed  through  its  portals,  so  a 
field  is  not  properly  an  airport  until  it  is  patronized  by  ships  and  supported 
by  the  public  which  it  is  intended  to  serve.  The  Municipal  Airport  was  closer 
to  San  Francisco  in  time  and  distance  than  any  other ;  the  weather  was  best  in 
the  Bay  region;  what  it  lacked  in  physical  properties  and  facilities  could  be 
supplied;  it  remained  only  to  make  the  facts  known  and  to  arouse  public 
interest  to  center  aviation  development  for  the  Bay  area  at  San  Francisco 
Airport.  That  is  the  task  to  which  I  set  myself. 

However,  not  until  the  critical  minds  of  the  Air  Corps  had  been  satisfied 
and  General  William  E.  Gilmore  had  been  shown  the  advantages  of  San 
Francisco  Airport  and  had  brought  hundreds  of  army  planes  here  for 
maneuvers,  did  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
seem  to  agree  with  the  optimism  and  enthusiasm  for  the  port  that  was  held 
by  persons  who  really  knew  what  we  had  to  offer. 

The  changes  and  improvements  possible  under  the  limited  budget  in  effect 
during  my  time  here  have  been  with  the  intent  of  assuring  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  visitors  to  the  port  as  well  as  of  providing  for  the  care  and 
service  of  ships  and  pilots. 

A  road  paralleling  the  Bayshore  Boulevard  has  been  built  on  the 
field  and  a  south  entrance  provided  so  that  automobilists  visiting  the 
port  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  high  speed  traffic.  The  parking  areas 
have  been  extended  and  fenced  in  to  accommodate  several  thousand 
automobiles  and  the  greater  portion  of  them  paved. 

A  grandstand  to  accommodate  spectators  has  been  erected  at  a 
convenient  spot  near  the  administration  building,  and  receives  good 
use  on  week-ends  and  holidays  as  well  as  on  special  occasions. 

Complete  fire-fighting  equipment  has  been  purchased  including  a 
chemical  truck,  and  a  fire  house,  which  includes  quarters  for  the  fire 
marshal  and  peace  officer,  has  been  built.  Fire  walls  have  been  con- 
structed between  the  hangars,  and  the  numerous  small  shops  and 
offices  which  lined  the  back  walls  have  been  removed.  Fire  apparata 
are  regularly  tested  and  kept  in  good  working  order;  regulations  are 
enforced  and  inspection  of  hangars  maintained. 

Frequent  inspections  of  planes  by  field  personnel,  establishment  of 
field  safety  rules  for  flying,  observation  of  flying  conduct  of  pilots 
and  resulting  friendly  suggestions  have  all  contributed  to  San  Fran- 
cisco Airport's  remarkable  safety  record. 

A  boat  house  has  been  built  on  the  dike  at  the  edge  of  the  Bay  and 
a  new  and  more  seaworthy  boat  purchased.  This  boat  is  kept  in  con- 
stant readiness  and  may  be  launched  in  a  few  seconds  in  the  event  a 
rescue  must  be  made  on  the  water.  A  channel  has  been  dug  from  the 
boat  house  to  deep  water  so  that  launchings  may  be  made  at  lowest 
tide. 

The  dike  has  been  strengthened  so  that  no  combination  of  high 
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•winds  and  high  tides  may  carry  water  over  the  top  and  create  danger- 
ous soft  spots  in  the  field. 

The  field  drainage  system,  an  extensive  system  of  underground 
tile,  has  been  improved,  and  a  new  pump  installed.  The  regular  work 
of  leveling  and  grading  the  field  has  resulted  in  its  being  usable 
every  hour  of  every  day. 

The  interior  of  the  administration  building  has  been  rearranged 
to  provide  ticket  and  operations  offices  for  the  new  air  lines  which 
have  recently  come  to  the  field,  and  the  restaurant  has  been  enlarged 
and  improved  to  care  for  the  increased  patronage.  The  interior  of 
Hangar  No.  1  has  also  been  rearranged  to  provide  suitable  accommo- 
dations for  an  air  line  base.  An  annex  has  been  built  to  Hangar  No.  2 
to  fill  the  demand  for  shops  and  offices  for  flying  schools  and  other 
operators  on  the  field. 

The  attitude  which  I  have  taken,  and  in  which  I  have  been  supported 
whole-heartedly  by  the  Airport  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  has 
been  that  a  municipal  airport  should  be  considered  in  the  way  one  might 
regard  his  city's  harbor  and  water  front.  Put  on  this  basis,  the  airport  is  a 
development  and  a  property  which  is  a  source  of  two-fold  benefit  to  the 
municipality. 

Aviation,  coming  in  this  twentieth  century,  has  been  preceded  by  the  city. 
Unlike  the  harbor,  cities  have  not  yet  grown  to  importance  because  of  their 
airports.  That  is,  not  yet — but  how  about  the  future?  It  has  been  found 
profitable  for  a  municipality  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  water  transportation  by 
building  a  harbor.  Does  it  not  seem  reasonable  with  the  development  which 
is  about  to  come  that  it  is  wise  to  do  the  same  thing  now  in  the  matter  of 
airports? 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  a  city  is  to  get  the  most  from  its  airport, 
the  location,  the  construction  and  equipment  must  be  carefully  considered  in 
order  that  the  port  may  best  serve  the  needs  responsible  for  its  being. 

Ideally,  the  port  should  be  located  close  to  the  city  and  have  adequate 
transportation  facilities,  the  site  should  be  large  enough  to  take  care  of 
present  and  future  needs,  and  be  one  where  the  terrain  is  favorable  to  air- 
port and  construction  use :  weather  conditions,  air  currents,  fog,  smoke,  and 
haze  must  also  be  considered  in  its  selection. 

In  short,  the  port  should  be  so  located  that  it  is  the  best  answer  to  a  care- 
fully tabulated  and  considered  study  of  the  needs  of  the  city;  and  it  should 
be  so  constructed  and  equipped  that  it  not  only  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
trade  and  commerce,  but  is  a  municipal  project  to  which  the  community 
points  with  justifiable  pride. 

My  experience  with  airports  throughout  the  country  has  convinced  me 
that  San  Francisco  Airport  answers  all  of  these  basic  requirements  and  there 
are  adequate  natural  potentialities  which  will  care  for  its  future  growth. 

However,  if  the  field  is  considered  a  necessity,  as  is  a  harbor,  as  are  roads 
and  streets,  it  is  my  contention  that  the  municipality  may  look  upon  the  air- 
port as  giving  its  return  in  the  services  and  commerce  which  result. 
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The  hangars  and  concessions  at  the  port  will  then  only  he  charged  with 
showing  a  return  on  that  part  of  the  capital  expenditure  which  is  invested 
in  them. 

The  San  Francisco  Airport  has  done  this  and  more. 


Bit  by  bit  under  this  new  regime  the  public  dissatisfaction  was  lessening 
as  more  and  more  responsible  persons  investigated  and  reported  that  in 
their  opinion  the  San  Francisco  Airport  was  a  successful  venture. 

One  of  the  first  steps  undertaken  by  the  new  committee  was  to  end  the 
uncertainty  of  the  city's  tenure  on  the  airport  site  under  the  three  year  lease 
from  the  Mills  Estate,  near  expiration.  Supervisor  Spaulding  and  others 
pointed  out  that  the  lease  was  merely  a  temporary  expedient  entered  into  to 
permit  San  Francisco  to  study  a  number  of  proposed  sites  and  to  care  for 
air  traffic  while  the  study  was  under  way. 

This  study  determined  that  San  Francisco  Airport,  located  on  the  Mills 
property,  was  the  most  satisfactory  of  those  under  consideration  and  that  the 
next  and  logical  step  was  to  make  the  city's  rights  there  permanent. 

The  committee  expressed  itself  as  loath  to  expend  further  money  on  the 
development  of  a  temporary  airport,  where  salvage  value  would  be  small 
and  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  owners  might  deprive  San  Francisco  of 
an  airport  and  result  in  serious  loss. 

To  this  end,  the  committee  opened  negotiations  with  Mr.  Mills  which 
occupied  the  period  from  February,  1930,  to  August  of  the  same  year,  when 
a  definite  agreement  was  reached. 

Early  in  the  negotiations  the  committee  found  Mr.  Mills  averse  to  con- 
sideration of  any  offer.  He  explained  that  the  estate  which  he  represented 
believed  the  land  to  have  large  potential  value  as  a  site  for  industrial  develop- 
ment and  that  he  had  no  desire  to  break  up  his  San  Mateo  County  holdings. 

After  many  conferences,  however,  and  largely  through  the  good  offices  of 
James  Rolph,  Jr.,  then  mayor,  Mr.  Mills'  consent  was  obtained,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  city  should  take  over  the  Mills  Estate's  entire  holding 
between  San  Bruno  and  the  deep  water  of  the  bay,  comprising  1,112.536 
acres,  of  which  approximately  one-half  is  located  between  San  Bruno  and 
the  Bayshore  highway,  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  area  upon  which  the 
airport  is  now  located. 

Although  this  approximately  550  acres  could  not  be  used  for  airport 
purposes,  its  acquisition  was  hailed  with  delight  by  Supervisor  Spaulding 
and  his  committee,  who  pointed  out  that  it  would  supply  the  last  remaining 
essential  for  development  of  a  complete  airport — that  is.  available  land  upon 
which  aircraft  industries  could  be  located. 
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More  than  50,000  spectators  from  the  entire  bay  region  gathered  at  San  Francisco  Airport  on  April  19,  1930,  to  witness  maneu- 
vers of  the  United  States  Army  Air  Corps,  the  most  spectacular  ever  held  by  America's  flying  forces.  The  city's  airport  was  chosen 
by  War  Department  and  army  authorities  as  the  safest  and  most  convenient  in  Northern  California  and  justified  its  choice  by 
the  accommodation  of  approximately  200  planes  flying  in  intricate  formations  and  breath-taking  landings  without  a  single  acci- 
dent. General  William  E.  Gilmore,  commanding  the  maneuvers,  complimented  San  Francisco  highly  upon  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  the  efficiency  of  airport  personnel  and  the  condition  of  the  field.  Above  is  a  view  of  the  airport  taken  from  an  army 
bombing  plane,  showing  more  than  100  planes  clustered  about  the  administration  building  and  hangars  and  the  thousands  of 
automobiles  which  crowded  broad  Bayshore  highway.  To  the  right  is  a  view  of  the  administration  building  just  following  its 
completion  scarcely  a  year  before  the  army  maneuvers.  Leveling  of  the  runways  was  still  in  progress. 


Attendants  tune  up  planes  as  passengers 
prepare  to  board  Century  Pacific  ship. 


"I  am  convinced,"  Supervisor  Spaulding  told  his  colleagues,  "that  this 
additional  land  can  eventually  be  sold  for  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  the  property." 

The  agreement  reached  with  Mr.  Mills  and  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  August  of  1930  provides  for  purchase  of  the  acreage  over  a 
ten  year  period  without  interest  charges.  Under  the  plan  San  Francisco  will 
purchase  112.5  acres  each  year  for  $105,000,  the  total  purchase  price  being 
$1,050,000.  The  city  has  an  option  on  the  balance  of  the  property  until  each 
parcel  is  deeded  to  it. 

All  of  the  persons  familiar  with  the  requirements  for  a  safe  and  convenient 
landing  field,  including  Captain  Francis  and  Supervisor  Spaulding,  were  of 
the  opinion,  however,  that  the  airport  could  best  serve  the  needs  of  such  an 
important  city  as  San  Francisco  if  the  adjoining  sub-water  land  was  re- 
claimed, the  airport  enlarged  and  new  facilities  installed.  Therefore,  it  was 
proposed  that  improvements  totaling  $4,000,000  and  providing  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  remainder  of  the  Mills  property  at  once  be  undertaken. 

The  proposed  development  included  the  following  expenditures: 


Purchase  of  1,595  acres   $  411,000 

12,600  lineal  feet  of  riprap  protected  earth  dyke    ....  428,400 

10,100,000  cu.  yds.  of  hydraulic  fill   1,010,000 

21,000  lin.  ft.  of  water-bound  macadam  runways     ....  189.000 

8,800  lin.  ft.  of  hard  surface  runways   176,000 

6,800  lin.  ft.  of  taxi-ways   40,800 

Artificial  drainage  of  620  acres   155,000 

Leveling  and  sodding  of  550  acres  of  reclaimed  area     .     .     .  82,500 

Construction  of  230,000  sq.  ft.  of  Hangars  and  Shops     .     .     .  644,000 

Administration  Building,  furnishings  and  equipment    .     .     .  100,000 

Lighting   192,000 

Two  Comfort  Stations   8,000 

21,000  lin.  ft.  of  fence   21,000 

850,000  sq.  ft.  of  Roads  and  Parking  Area     ......  68,000 

510,000  sq.  ft.  of  Hard  Surface  Aprons   102,000 


Total  $3,627,700 

Engineering  and  Contingencies   372,300 


Total  $4,000,000 


Since  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  repeatedly  have  gone  on  record  as 
favoring  a  bond  issue  as  the  best  method  for  financing  permanent  improve- 
ments, Supervisor  Spaulding  decided  to  proceed  at  once  with  plans  for  put- 
ting a  $4,000,000  bond  issue  on  the  ballot  of  November,  1930.  Before  he 
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Emory  B.  Bronte,  San  Fran- 
cisco-Hawaii flight  hero,  is  one 
of  the  most  ardent  boosters  for 
the  city's  airport. 


Endurance  and  long-distance 
flyers  have  made  use  of  the 
unusual  location  and  facilities 
of  the  airport  as  a  base  for 
their  work.  Above,  the  South- 
ern Cross,  conqueror  of  both 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic,  was 
based  at  San  Francisco  Airport 
for  many  months. 


proceeded,  however,  he  called  together  representatives  of  the  principal 
groups  and  organizations  in  San  Francisco  who  would  be  primarily  affected 
by  the  proposed  bond  issue. 

Spaulding  included  in  his  invitations  the  press,  representatives  of  large 
property  holders  who  would  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  taxation 
burden,  improvement  clubs,  downtown  business  groups,  aeronautic  organ- 
izations and  aviation  experts  qualified  to  pass  on  the  feasibility  of  the  pro- 
posed development. 

All  of  those  who  attended  the  meeting  called  to  discuss  the  proposed  bond 
issue  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  placing  it  immediately  before  the 
people  with  the  single  exception  of  one  man,  who  represented  an  organiza- 
tion seeking  to  sell  the  city  another  site  in  lieu  of  developing  the  present 
airport. 

Some  of  those  present  suggested  that  perhaps  the  previous  criticism, 
which  sprang  from  political  rather  than  expert  opinion,  might  influence  a 
number  of  persons  to  vote  "no"  on  the  bond  issue.  However,  everyone 
present  was  so  much  in  sympathy  with  the  plan  that  this  small  contingency 
was  disregarded. 

Among  the  experts  who  testified  at  this  hearing  of  the  Airport  Committee 
was  Mr.  William  Marvin,  who  attended  in  the  capacity  of  representative  of 
the  Downtown  Association.  Mr.  Marvin  said: 

"In  practicing  my  profession  I  have  had  to  go  into  all  parts  of  the  world, 
Europe,  down  through  the  Balkans  into  Russia,  into  Asia  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Every  place  I  go  they  know  San  Francisco,  they  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  world.  And  the  reason  they  look  upon  it  as  a  great  city 
is  largely  because  of  our  sea-borne  commerce.  There  is  no  real  reason  for 
having  a  city  at  the  tip  of  this  wind  swept  Peninsula  except  on  account  of  this 
great  Bay  we  have  here,  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco. 

"There  are  only  three  ways  of  traveling,  and  of  carrying  freight  and 
express  these  days,  outside  of  a  limited  amount  taken  over  the  roads  by 
motor  busses  and  trucks.  Those  three  ways  are  by  ocean  vessels,  and  by  rail- 
road and  by  air.  Now,  San  Francisco  is  blessed,  as  far  as  the  sea-borne  com- 
merce is  concerned.  As  far  as  the  railroad  is  concerned,  we  have  been  in  a 
backward  stage  all  the  time. 

"And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  air  traffic.  We  do  not  want  to  start  out 
by  handicapping  and  shackling  ourselves  at  the  very  beginning  by  not  having 
the  proper  facilities,  by  not  taking  care  of  this  new  great  commerce,  the 
future  commerce  of  the  air. 

"Now,  the  other  side  of  the  bay  has  got  a  little  jump  on  us  in  the  matter 
of  airports.  They  just  recently  completed  a  new  San  Francisco  Airdrome. 
They  have  the  army  site  and  the  great  Alameda  and  Oakland  Airports.  And 
yet  we  have  a  location  for  a  better  airport  than  theirs.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
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Consistent  advocates  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Airport,  members  of  Floyd 
Bennett  flying  post  of  the  American 
Legion  have  made  good  use  of  the 
field.  A  group  of  the  post's  active 
pilots  are  shotvn  above. 


A  great  United  States  Army  bomb- 
ing plane,  its  crew  and  members  of 
Floyd  Bennett  post  of  the  American 
Legion.  Twenty-two  of  these  planes 
landed  in  formation  during  the 
army  air  maneuvers  of  1930. 


to  call  it  Mills  Airport  any  longer;  I  think  we  ought  to  call  it  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Airport.  Another  reason  why  I  would  not  call  it  Mills  Field  is  hecause 
Mills  Field,  at  the  very  start,  got  a  bad  reputation.  It  was  sort  of  boggy  down 
there,  and  it  was  not  always  suitable  at  that  time  for  good  landings,  and  a 
good  many  flyers  carried  the  word  around  the  state  that  Mills  Field  was 
nothing  but  a  mud  hole.  That  was  before  the  present  Airport  Committee 
came  into  office  and  put  in  many  improvements.  Now  it  is  a  first  class  airport. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  vital  necessity  for  this  traffic  of  the  future.  It  is 
wonderful  advertising,  too.  At  first  its  total  cost  might  not  be  justified  by  rev- 
enues at  the  beginning,  but  what  thing  worth  while  does  justify  its  cost  at 
the  beginning? 

"When  the  railroads  pioneered  the  West,  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific, 
they  had  to  depend  upon  government  grants  of  land  in  order  to  make  their 
railroads  pay  because  they  had  to  develop  and  pioneer  and  explore  a  new 
country.  And  that  is  what  we  are  doing  with  the  San  Francisco  Airport;  we 
are  pioneering  a  new  commerce.  We  want  a  great  port  here  that  will  take 
care  of  our  air  traffic. 

"Now,  I  have  been  with  this  thing  from  the  beginning  as  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee.  We  investigated  all  the  various  sites  and  we  found  that 
Mills  Field  is  a  good  site,  the  best  site  that  we  can  get  close  to  San  Francisco 
for  an  airport.  We  have  competent  management  in  the  Airport  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  We  have  management  that  I  personally  have 
confidence  in,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  great  many  other  people  who  have 
observed  them  have  confidence  in  their  management.  I  have  confidence  in 
the  actual  running  of  the  field  by  Captain  Francis.  I  have  confidence  in  the 
fact  that  San  Francisco  will  support  that  airport  in  passenger  flights  and  the 
great  transport  companies  will  switch  over  here." 

Supervisor  Spaulding,  who  presided  at  the  meeting,  then  called  upon  Mr. 
Emory  B.  Bronte,  in  charge  of  aviation  affairs  of  the  Associated  Oil  Com- 
pany and  co-flyer  on  the  famous  Smith  and  Bronte  flight  from  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  to  Hawaii.  Mr.  Bronte  said: 

"I  think  that  San  Francisco  is  destined  to  have  one  of  the  greatest  airports 
in  the  world.  I  have  had  occasion  to  fly  in  and  out  of  Mills  Field  quite  often, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  at  no  time  have  I,  in  my  personal  experience, 
encountered  winds  which  might  be  considered  dangerous.  Although  I  cannot 
say  that  fogs  are  not  encountered  at  Mills  Field,  I  can  say  that  fogs  are 
encountered  at  every  airport  that  I  know  anything  about  any  place. 

"If  anyone  here  is  familiar  with  an  airport  on  the  Pacific  Coast  where 
there  are  no  fogs,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  learn  of  it.  So  far  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  such  airport.  I  bebeve  that  the  San  Francisco  Airport  site  is  well 
chosen.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  site  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  that 
could  be  utilized  for  an  airport  to  better  advantage.  I  would  like  to  go  on 
record  as  being  in  favor  of  the  present  site." 
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The  Floyd  Bennett  Post  of  the  American  Legion  attended  in  a  hody.  The 
spokesman  for  this  post,  which  has  done  more  perhaps  than  any  other  group 
of  men  to  foster  aviation  development  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region,  was 
Mr.  Tex  Frolich. 

Mr.  Frolich  was  one  of  the  famous  wartime  aviators  and  to  this  day  hears 
the  mark  of  his  heroic  participation  in  the  World  War,  hut  nevertheless  is  an 
ardent  and  scientific  student  of  aviation  affairs.  He  told  the  gathering: 

"I  can  say  for  the  Floyd  Bennett  Post  of  the  American  Legion  that  people 
generally  know  where  we  stand  with  regard  to  things  in  the  aviation  world. 
We  always  do  what  we  can  and  this  time  we  are  going  to  try  to  do  a  little 
extra.  The  County  Council  of  the  American  Legion  Posts  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Peninsula  counties,  have  gone  on  record  as 
being  one  hundred  percent  in  favor  of  the  $4,000,000  bond  issue  and  in 
favor  of  the  San  Francisco  Airport." 

As  has  been  stated,  San  Franciscans  became  accustomed  to  aeronautical 
activity  and  received  their  first  inspiration  from  the  army  and  navy  flyers 
who  zoomed  and  dipped  about  the  Bay  region  long  before  commercial 
aviation  was  taken  seriously  by  hard-headed  business  men. 

The  army,  through  Major  Clagett  and  his  fellow  officers,  had  rendered 
invaluable  services  in  the  selection  of  Mills  Field  during  those  early  trying 
days  when  aviation  was  attempting  to  gain  its  sea  legs.  A  volunteer  speaker 
in  favor  of  the  $4,000,000  bond  issue  was  Captain  Stanford  E.  Moses  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 

Captain  Moses  said: 

"When  the  bridges,  the  Golden  Gate  bridge  and  the  transbay  bridges,  are 
put  across  the  bay,  they  are  going  to  crowd  the  center  of  population  south  on 
the  Peninsula.  It  has  got  to  go  in  that  direction,  and  Mills  Field  is  not  too  far 
away.  It  is  as  close  as  we  can  get  it.  It  has  been  proved  and  proved  repeatedly 
that  this  is  the  best  available  site.  San  Francisco  has  been  blocked  on  other 
forms  of  transportation  by  its  physical  characteristics.  And  for  a  city  like 
San  Francisco,  air  transportation  is  the  need  of  the  future  and  the  near 
future.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin. 

"San  Francisco  is  too  big  to  squabble  over  the  East  Bay  and  Peninsula 
airports.  We  want  all  the  airports  we  can  get.  Every  airport  will  bring  avia- 
tion to  this  great  bay  area.  It  will  make  it  the  center  of  the  aviation  world. 
Remember  that  when  the  navy  was  pioneering  the  flight  across  the  Pacific, 
the  aviators  were  given  a  free  reign  to  choose  from.  They  said  there  is  only 
one  place  to  start  from  and  that  is  San  Francisco.  Nature  has  put  San  Fran- 
cisco two  hundred  miles  nearer  Hawaii  than  any  other  place  on  the  Coast. 
You  cannot  stop  that.  We  must  have  Sunnyvale.  Mills  Field  is  near 
Sunnyvale." 
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Transport  planes  find  San  Francisco 
Airport  clear  when  other  fields  are 
shrouded  in  fog.  Above,  tri-motor 
Ford  on  hangar  apron. 


Boeing  airmail 
ship  at  the  mu- 
nicipal field. 


Postmaster  Harry 
Todd  urges  develop- 
ment of  the  port  for 
airmail  use. 


Mail  plane  prepares 
to  take  off  for  east. 


Captain  Guy  T.  Slaughter,  president  of  the  Aerial  Cluh  of  America,  was 
called  upon,  and  said: 

"One  reason  why  Mills  Field  will  be  a  success  almost  from  the  beginning 
is  because  of  the  money  that  is  spent  for  air  transportation  out  of  San 
Francisco.  I  have  made  a  great  many  trips  to  Los  Angeles  and  to  Portland 
and  Seattle  and  usually  two-thirds  of  the  people  in  the  planes  who  are  paid 
passengers  are  from  this  side  of  the  bay. 

"I  agree  with  Captain  Moses  that  after  all  it  is  not  a  matter  of  rivalry 
because  you  certainly  are  going  to  need  all  the  airports  you  are  going  to  get. 
In  all  the  history  of  transportation  and  communication  anything  that  has  ever 
shortened  time  by  which  a  man  could  transfer  himself  and  his  goods  and  his 
information  faster  than  by  the  means  of  yesterday  has  always  come  back. 

"Morse  had  his  slack  time  in  the  telegraph  and  Bell  in  the  telephone.  The 
railroads  have  had  struggles  and  some  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers  and 
got  out  again. 

"There  is  nothing  I  can  think  of,  outside  of  her  water  system,  that  would 
do  San  Francisco  any  more  actual  good  than  to  have  the  Municipal  Airport. " 

Excerpts  from  remarks  made  by  other  influential  citizens  follow: 
Postmaster  Harry  Todd: 

"There  is  not  any  institution  that  has  done  more  for  aviation,  in  fact,  it 
could  be  said,  that  it  is  the  creator  of  commercial  aviation,  than  the  Postoffice 
Department. 

"Some  time  ago,  General  Glover,  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General  in 
Charge  of  Transportation  of  Mail,  was  in  San  Francisco.  I  took  him  to 
luncheon  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  At  that  time  the  question  was 
asked  him,  'Why  do  you  land  San  Francisco  mail  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bay?'  His  answer  was,  'Because  you  have  no  facilities  for  landing  mail  here." 

"Whenever  San  Francisco  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  aviation  is  a  coming 
industry  and  provides  the  necessary  facilities,  you  are  going  to  get  the  mail 
landed  in  San  Francisco. 

"Cicero  Field  in  Chicago  is  one  of  the  best  airports  there  is,  but  the  only 
reason  we  continue  landing  mail  there,  although  it  is  thirty  miles  out  of 
Chicago,  is  simply  because  they  have  improved  the  field  and  brought  it  up 
to  the  proper  standard. 

"Now,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  with  the  mail-carrying  companies  as  to 
where  they  are  going  to  land  the  mail.  They  are  going  to  land  where  they  are 
told  to  land  it.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  mail  that  comes  westward  on 
planes  is  destined  for  San  Francisco. 

"I  believe  that  as  the  San  Francisco  Airport  is  improved,  it  is  going  to 
attract  all  the  commercial  aviation  companies  because  the  passengers  that 
leave  and  arrive  in  San  Francisco  are  coming  to  or  leaving  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  percentage  from  other  points  is  small.'" 
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United  States  Army  planes  maneu- 
ver over  San  Francisco  and  its  air- 
port on  April  19,  1930.  General 
William  E.  Gilmore,  commander  of 
the  war  department's  combined  air 
flotilla,  is  shown  in  inset.  He  praised 
the  airport  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country. 


Mr.  John  Cuddy,  representing  Calif ornians,  Incorporated: 

"I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact,  which  is  frequently  overlooked  by  the 
people  of  San  Francisco,  that  in  the  last  ten  years  this  city  was  third  in  rate 
of  population  growth  in  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States.  This  population 
growth  came  because  San  Francisco  is  of  a  nature  that  makes  possible  the 
development  of  a  tremendous  activity.  That  activity  is  based  on  our  wonder- 
ful harbor,  on  our  very  extensive  and  rich  back  country  and  by  our  central 
position  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"We  are  facing  a  new  era  and  aviation  is  going  to  play  a  tremendous  part 
in  that  new  era.  In  this  era  that  we  are  facing,  San  Francisco  and  the  bay 
region  are  going  to  see  the  greatest  development  of  the  West,  and  one  of  the 
things  that  it  must  be  mindful  of  in  connection  with  that,  is  that  the  harbor 
has  made  it  a  great  business  center,  has  made  it  the  crossroads  of  the  world. 
If  it  is  to  maintain  that  position  with  respect  to  all  modes  of  transportation, 
it  must  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  prepare  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  cross- 
roads of  the  air  in  the  world.  This  certainly  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  city 
and  we  will  lose  a  very  great  deal  unless  we  make  this  preparation  for  air 
transportation. " 

Captain  S.  S.  Chadderton,  in  charge  of  the  Aviation  Department  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company: 

"I  have  for  the  last  few  years  been  flying  in  and  out  of  Mills  Field  contin- 
ually. You  have  the  second  finest  harbor  in  the  world,  and  there  is  no  reason 
that  you  should  not  have  the  finest  airport  in  the  world." 

Captain  Edison  E.  Mouton,  head  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  Western  Division,  and  a  veteran  flyer: 

"About  ten  years  ago  I  flew  in  an  old  D.  H.,  carrying  the  mail  here.  In  the 
morning  we  had  to  take  out  through  thick  fog  on  Crissey  Field  and  it  was  not 
very  pleasant.  Finally,  the  Postoffice  Department  decided  it  was  too  risky  to 
take  out  of  San  Francisco  and  they  moved  the  departure  terminal  to  Concord. 

"Also,  I  was  with  Frank  Flynn  down  at  Mills  Field  and  I  flew  out  of  there 
for  three  years.  I  have  always  maintained  that  Mills  Field  was  a  good  airport, 
the  best  available  site  around  San  Francisco  Bay  area  to  serve  San  Francisco. 
It  has  been  maligned  against,  booted  around.  I  remember  at  one  time  that 
Maddux  sent  three  planes'  up  here.  They  would  not  come  into  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Airport  because  they  heard  that  it  was  unfavorable.  Finally  one  of  the 
supervisors  got  me  to  talk  to  the  chief  pilot  and  they  were  induced  to  come 
into  Mills  Field.  And  then  after  they  found  out  the  facilities  were  all  right 
they  used  it  as  a  terminal. 

"San  Francisco  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  biggest  aviation  centers  in 
the  world.  Can  you  picture  a  bombing  base  in  Marin  County,  a  tremendous 
army  depot  at  Alameda,  the  Alameda  Airport  on  the  Alameda  Mole,  the  San 
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Francisco  Bay  Airdrome  on  the  other  side,  Oakland  Airport  and  a  tremen- 
dous airport  in  San  Francisco?  There  will  be  nothing  like  it  in  the  world. 
And  inasmuch  as  I  am  out  here,  I  would  like  to  be  where  the  biggest  activity 
is.  And  I  believe  the  development  of  Mills  Field  is  more  than  warranted." 

With  men  of  this  calibre  behind  the  movement  aviation  enthusiasts  be- 
lieved that  San  Francisco  Airport  was  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  The  public 
already  had  received  a  graphic  demonstration  of  the  attributes  of  the  field 
through  the  army  air  maneuvers  staged  during  April,  1930.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  saw  the  huge  army  planes  in  great  bunches  flying  in  and 
out  of  the  airport. 

Those  who  were  not  already  prejudiced  realized  then  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Airport  was  a  valuable  asset  to  the  city  and  that  it  was  worthy  of  careful 
and  extensive  development.  The  broad  Bayshore  Highway  was  clogged  with 
automobiles  driving  out  into  the  open  to  see  the  gigantic  fighting  air  squad- 
rons in  their  maneuvers  over  the  city  and  over  the  San  Francisco  Airport. 

General  William  E.  Gilmore,  in  charge  of  maneuvers,  had  ordered  a 
check  by  army  experts  of  every  field  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco.  The 
Government's  crack  flyers  in  a  heavy  bombing  ship  went  from  field  to  field 
around  the  bay  and  these  experts  were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  San 
Francisco  had  the  most  suitable  site  for  the  maneuvers. 

There  was  one  force,  however,  that  could  not  be  overcome  despite  the 
loyal  efforts  of  air-minded  leaders  to  put  over  the  bond  issue.  And  that  was 
the  fact  that  in  the  minds  of  the  "automatic  no  voters"  there  lingered  the 
impression  that  all  was  not  right  at  the  Peninsula  airport. 

Another  factor  which  showed  conclusively  the  new  interest  of  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  in  the  airport  as  their  own  public  utility  was  that  of 
non-voters. 

The  bond  issue  was  approved  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  voters,  lacking  only 
a  few  thousands  of  carrying  by  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority,  but  more 
than  the  number  of  votes  needed  to  sanction  the  issue  were  cast  on  other 
bond  issues  on  the  ballot.  In  other  words,  many  persons  who  otherwise 
might  have  voted  no  were  sufficiently  influenced  by  the  new  regime  and  the 
new  outlook  not  to  cast  their  customary  negative  ballot. 

The  City  Charter  prohibits  the  supervisors  appropriating  any  money  for 
a  campaign  in  favor  of  any  issue  at  a  municipal  election  and,  since  this  was 
a  matter  which  seemed  relatively  unimportant  in  view  of  the  other  larger 
bond  issues  on  the  ballot,  the  result  was  failure  by  a  few  thousand  votes. 

Supervisor  Spaulding,  in  the  Airport  Committee,  as  well  as  other  persons 
interested  in  the  development  of  aviation  in  San  Francisco,  were  much 
heartened  by  the  returns  of  the  election. 
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Continuing  on  the  upswing,  which  was  apparent  in  all  activities  affecting 
the  airport,  was  the  coming  of  the  Century  Pacific  Lines.  It  was  in  May  of 
1931  that  it  first  became  known  that  the  financiers  who  had  inaugurated  the 
successful  Century  Lines  throughout  the  East  were  coming  to  California. 
Heretofore,  aviation  transportation  on  the  Pacific  Coast  had  been  largely  a 
hit  and  miss  proposition. 

Many  companies  had  started  regular  air  service  between  the  principal 
cities,  most  of  them  operating  on  a  shoestring.  These  had  met  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.  There  were  airlines  up  and  down  the  Coast  but  the  prices 
in  all  cases  exceeded  train  fares  and  the  lines  were  not  patronized  to  the  same 
extent  that  airlines  in  the  East  were  patronized. 

Century  Pacific,  backed  by  large  eastern  money  interests  and  supported  by 
a  knowledge  of  air  transportation  problems  gained  through  years  of  practi- 
cal experience,  announced  that  it  would  inaugurate  hourly  plane  service 
between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  at  fares  comparable  to  railroad  fares. 

Immediately  all  of  the  Bay  airports  started  bidding  for  the  privilege  of 
being  the  terminal  for  this  new  line.  Extensive  inducements  were  presented 
by  all  of  them  but  the  simple  proposition  of  Supervisor  Spaulding  won  them 
to  the  San  Francisco  Airport. 

Spaulding  said: 

"We  have  an  airport  here  that  experts  have  told  us  is  the  best  in  this 
region  from  the  standpoint  of  weather.  It  is  twenty-two  minutes  from  the 
heart  of  San  Francisco — by  far  most  of  the  traffic  between  the  Bay  region 
and  Los  Angeles  originates  in  San  Francisco. 

"Frankly,  this  airport  has  been  something  of  a  political  football  and  does 
not  stand  as  high  as  it  should  in  the  estimate  of  uninformed  laymen.  We 
want  you  to  come  in  here  and  try  us  out  for  six  months.  You  pay  the  cost 
only  of  the  services  you  use  and  we'll  take  our  chances  on  your  staying. 

"We  consider  an  airport  as  a  utility  that  should  serve  the  public  and  if 
you  bring  more  people  into  San  Francisco  than  otherwise  might  come  you 
can  have  the  use  of  the  airport  without  our  expecting  to  realize  a  profit  that 
will  show  directly  on  the  ledgers  in  the  City  Auditor's  office." 

The  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Century  Pacific  officials  and  after  a  few 
weeks  of  using  the  airport,  they  declared  that  it  met  every  requirement  for 
their  needs.  They  installed  their  private  teletype  system,  found  their  planes 
going  out  loaded  with  passengers  on  practically  every  run. 

How  well  executives  of  the  company  are  satisfied  with  their  choice  and 
their  intention  to  continue  permanently  at  San  Francisco  Airport  is  expressed 
in  an  official  statement  prepared  by  O.  R.  Fuller,  president  of  Century 
Pacific  Airlines,  Ltd.,  and  R.  W.  Cantwell,  assistant  general  manager  in 
charge  of  operations.  They  said: 
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Century  Pacific  Lines  picked  San  Francisco  Airport  as  the 
northern  base  for  the  company's  rapidly  growing  service 
and  executives  of  the  new  giant  of  air  transportation  re- 
peatedly have  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  choice. 
Above,  a  "line-up"  of  the  company's  tri-motored  air  pull- 
mans.  Below,  Governor  Rolph,  George  Hearst  and  Super- 
visor E.  J.  Spaulding,  airport  chairman,  participate  in 
dedication  of  the  service. 


We  have  been  operating  with  our  northern  terminus  at  San  Francisco  Airport  for  a 
period  of  two  months  and  I  feel  that  it  is  fitting  at  this  time  to  point  out  our  experience  in 
selecting  and  using  San  Francisco  Airport.  So  startling  are  the  figures  on  the  persons 
carried  and  miles  flown  during  the  first  two  months  of  operation  that  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  interject  them  in  overwhelming  support  of  the  report  that  follows. 

Paid  passengers  travelling  by  air  over  Century  Pacific  Lines  during  the  period  July  3 
to  September  3  numbered  10,006.  During  this  period  the  company's  tri-motored,  10 
passenger  Stinson  Airliners  flew  1,814,682  passenger  miles  and  made  36,294  landings  and 
takeoff s,  a  record  unequalled  in  air  passenger  transport  anywhere. 

You  will  recall  that  at  the  time  we  were  trying  to  decide  upon  the  proper  selection  of  an 
airport  in  the  bay  area  that  we  were  confronted  with  a  preponderance  of  evidence,  which 
tended  to  show  that  the  reason  San  Francisco  Airport  was  not  used  by  other  air  transport 
companies  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  considered  to  have  more  hazardous  weather 
conditions  than  any  of  the  other  bay  district  airports  available.  It  was  freely  pointed  out 
that  high  winds  prevailed  at  the  field  that  supposedly  did  not  exist  at  the  other  airports  in 
that  vicinity  and  that  this  was  caused  by  a  local  condition  of  the  terrain  at  San  Francisco 
Airport. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  at  a  certain  well  defined  season  of  the  year  there  is 
quite  a  strong  rough  air  current  over  the  hills  down  across  San  Francisco  Airport  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  we  opened  operations  there  at  the  time  of 
the  year  when  this  condition  was  at  its  worst  we  naturally  felt  some  apprehension  on  this 
point  but  we  have  found  that  this  same  unusual  terrain,  which  causes  the  irregularity  in 
the  air  flow,  is  identically  the  cause  of  the  dissemination  of  fog  in  that  area,  and  inasmuch 
as  this  wind  has  never  caused  us  any  operating  trouble  of  any  kind,  it  is  in  reality  a  favorable 
circumstance,  causing  a  rift  in  overcast  conditions  at  this  particular  point  when  all  the  other 
airports  in  the  area  might  be  completely  shut  in  by  fog  and  extremely  low  ceilings. 

In  checking  over  the  operations  percentage  of  ship  movements  in  the  bay  area  we  find 
that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  time  that  we  cannot  get  into  or  out  of  airports  on  the  east  side  of 
the  bay,  we  can  bring  ships  into  and  fly  out  of  San  Francisco  Airport,  while  the  balance  of  the 
time  flying  is  possible  and  safe  by  going  south  down  the  peninsula  to  Pacheco  Pass  rather 
than  through  the  usual  Altamont  Pass  route. 

There  have  been  numerous  instances  when  our  ship,  originating  in  San  Francisco,  would 
go  over  to  Oakland  at  500  foot  altitude,  picking  up  the  Oakland  passengers,  and  then 
return  to  the  west  side  of  the  bay  and  proceed  south. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  nowhere  in  our  entire  system  have  we  received  so  much  coopera- 
tion from  the  airport  and  field  management  as  we  have  received  from  the  San  Francisco 
Airport  administration,  and  every  problem  that  we  have  encountered,  whether  large  or 
small,  in  operating  our  equipment  at  the  field  has  been  earnestly  and  sincerely  considered 
by  the  administration  with  the  result  that  our  operations  there  have  progressed  to  a  remark- 
able degree  of  efficiency  and  general  satisfaction.  The  entire  personnel  of  the  airport  is 
highly  efficient,  extremely  courteous  to  our  own  employees  as  well  as  the  general  public,  and 
as  you  may  well  realize,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  qualifications  to  be  desired,  as 
some  of  our  experience  at  other  points  has  taught  us  the  value  of  this  condition. 

The  airport  itself  is  in  excellent  condition,  the  surface  of  the  field  has  been  smoothed 
to  a  nicety,  and  the  building  equipment  is  maintained  to  a  high  standard.  This  has  resulted 
in  all  of  our  operations  being  carried  on  under  very  favorable  circumstances  and  has  per- 
mitted, under  a  perfected  system,  greater  economies  in  operations  at  this  terminal. 

In  closing  let  us  state  that  all  of  the  statements  made  to  us  by  Supervisor  Spaulding  and 
by  Captain  Francis  have  been  borne  out  and  it  is  our  recommendation  that  so  long  as  San 
Francisco  Airport  may  remain  under  the  guidance  of  such  capable  men  as  the  above  two, 
that  we  have  no  consideration  of  making  any  move  in  that  district  of  our  terminal  base. 

The  generous  cooperation  and  great  vision  of  every  San  Francisco  city  official  with 
whom  we  have  come  in  contact  has  been  of  immeasurable  value  in  enabling  us  to  accompli*h 
what  no  other  air  transportation  service  has  ever  done  before  and  we  look  forward  with 
genuine  pleasure  to  a  continuance  of  the  relations  which  mean  profit  to  us  and  increased 
civic  wealth  to  San  Francisco. 
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While  the  first  four  years  of  operation  at  San  Francisco  Airport  since  its 
dedication  on  May  7,  1927,  must  be  regarded  strictly  as  a  formative  and 
development  period,  statistics  on  field  operation  during  that  era  demonstrate 
conclusively  that  this  municipal  enterprise  has  piled  up  an  imposing  record 
of  public  service  equalled  by  few  other  air  terminals. 

During  the  period  from  June  1,  1927,  when  the  airport  was  opened, 
75,944  nights  have  been  registered  on  the  San  Francisco  Airport  records. 
These  planes  carried  116,190  passengers,  of  whom  a  large  number  were 
patrons  of  companies  operating  regular  transport  service. 

During  the  same  time  the  airport  has  contributed  largely  to  future  avia- 
tion development  of  California  and  the  nation  through  its  consistent  policy 
in  fostering  flying  schools  and  the  training  of  the  men  and  women  who  will 
carry  on  in  future  years  as  pilots  and  executives.  A  total  of  545  students 
instructed  at  the  field  had  been  granted  licenses  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  up  to  July  31,  1931.  Of  this  number,  42  were  women. 
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part  two  Present  and  future 


IN  PART  ONE  of  this  report  a  physical  and  political  history  of  the  airport 
has  been  given.  All  persons  familiar  with  the  vicissitudes  of  air  traffic 
know  that  airplanes,  as  a  general  rule,  are  comparatively  safe  once  they 
are  in  the  air.  The  question  of  takeoff  and  landing  is  the  most  vital  one 
affecting  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  an  air  line.  Since  aviation  thus  far  has 
developed  to  the  point  where  comparatively  safe  landing  fields  have  been 
provided  in  practically  every  metropolitan  area,  the  weather  problem  in 
most  cases  now  appears  to  bej  the  uncertain  element. 

Before  the  San  Francisco  Airport  site  was  selected,  accurate  tabulations 
were  made  of  all  available  landing  fields  in  the  Bay  region  and  the  present 
site  of  the  San  Francisco  Airport  was  found  to  excel  all  others  from  the 
standpoint  of  consistently  favorable  weather  for  flying. 

Disregarding  for  a  moment  the  fact  that  the  San  Francisco  Airport  is  only 
twenty-two  minutes  from  the  center  of  the  downtown  shopping  district  and 
disregarding  the  fact  that  all  experienced  fliers  found  its  terrain  suitable  for 
air  maneuvers — even  disregarding  the  fact  that  the  army  chose  it  for  the 
most  spectacular  gathering  of  defensive  planes  ever  massed  on  the  Pacific 
Coast — the  weather  question  still  is  worthy  of  the  close  consideration  of 
everyone  interested  in  San  Francisco  Airport. 

Mr.  Eugene  P.  Sullivan,  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  consented  to  write  for  this  publication  a 
brief  report  of  his  activities  and  his  findings  regarding  meteorological  condi- 
tions at  San  Francisco  Airport. 

Mr.  Sullivan  also  tells  in  the  following  outline  of  the  operation  and 
services  rendered  by  the  Weather  Bureau  for  the  assistance  of  aeronautical 
traffic  and  gives  his  findings  while  stationed  at  the  San  Francisco  Airport. 

By  EUGENE  P.  SULLIVAN 

The  weather  is  the  greatest  jinx  today  to  aviation.  Structural  failure,  motor  failure, 
recklessness  and  inexperience  play  a  small  role  in  airplane  accidents  in  comparison  to  the 
difficulties  offered  by  weather. 

The  mudholes  that  so  stubbornly  interfered  with  the  motorists  of  early  days  have  their 
counterpart  in  atmospheric  mudholes  on  the  airways  of  today. 

The  problem  of  the  meteorological  offices  at  San  Francisco  Airport  is  to  remove  as  far 
as  possible  the  danger  encountered  by  flyers  because  of  atmospheric  uncertainty. 

The  concentrated  effort  of  our  office  to  "beat  the  weather  jinx"  began  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  summer  of  1928,  pioneering  a  field  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  model  airway 
between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  Daniel  Guggenheim  Foundation  for  the  promotion  of  aeronautics  worked  in  cooper, 
ation  with  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  toward  this  end. 
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San  Francisco  Airport's  meteorolog- 
ical bureau  is  in  constant  communi- 
cation tvith  all  other  coast  weather 
stations  through  an  automatic  tele- 
type system  shown  above.  Weather 
reports  from  all  points  are  trans- 
mitted at  hourly  or  shorter  intervals. 


Plotting  weather  con- 
ditions in  the  Pacific 
flying  area.  Through 
reports  from  all  sta- 
tions, accurate  maps 
are  compiled  giving 
pilots  present  and  ad- 
vance information  on 
conditions  on  the 
route  tvhich  they  are 
about  to  fly. 


From  approximately  thirty-five  stations  between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  weather 
reports  were  collected  every  ninety  minutes.  Teletypes,  or  telegraph  typewriters,  were 
installed  at  the  major  airports  along  the  route,  providing  twenty-four  hour  service  between 
stations. 

The  service  met  with  the  instant  approval  of  aviators  and  was  so  universally  acclaimed 
that  new  stations  and  improvements  were  installed  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Guggenheim  Foundation,  according  to  its  agreement,  withdrew  at  the  end  of  a 
year  and  today  the  weather  reporting  service  is  under  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce,  forming  a  vast  network  of  telephone  typewriters 
throughout  the  nation. 

An  hourly  weather  picture  is  provided  by  observers  in  all  of  the  stations  and  includes 
information  on  the  general  condition  of  the  sky,  state  of  the  weather,  the  visibility  and  the 
height  of  the  clouds  or  ceiling.  Surface  wind  direction  and  speed,  temperature,  dew  point, 
air  pressure  and  field  condition  are  also  flashed. 

Since  all  pilots  are  not  familiar  with  the  abbreviated  terms  and  symbols  used  to  expedite 
transmission  of  the  service,  charts  and  maps  are  drawn  up  in  our  office  which  show  at  a 
glance  the  atmospheric  conditions  over  the  entire  Pacific  slope. 

Forecasts  for  each  airway  are  issued  twice  daily  from  our  office,  predicting  in  detail  the 
air  pressure,  wind,  temperature,  precipitation  and  fog  areas  over  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Winds  above  the  earth's  surface  vary  in  speed  and  direction.  These  mean  much  to  a 
pilot  since  at  one  altitude  he  may  be  bucking  the  wind  but  by  going  a  few  feet  higher  or 
lower  he  may  have  a  tail  wind  which  will  add  thirty  to  fifty  miles  per  hour  to  his  speed. 

Therefore  we  take  frequent  observations  of  the  winds  in  the  upper  air  by  means  of  a 
hydrogen  filled  balloon  which  we  know  ascends  at  a  given  speed  and  which,  observed 
through  a  specially  constructed  telescope,  accurately  records  the  wind's  speed  and  direction 
up  to  as  high  as  50,000  feet — almost  ten  miles. 

Further  service  of  the  teletype  may  be  illustrated  by  a  recent  occurrence.  A  cabin  plane 
carrying  six  passengers  broke  a  strut  on  a  recent  takeoff  from  Reno  and  the  pilot  of  the 
plane  was  unaware  of  the  accident. 

A  message  was  flashed  over  the  teletypes  on  the  plane's  course  and  shortly  thereafter 
another  pilot  sighted  the  plane  and  took  off  in  pursuit,  catching  the  damaged  ship  over  the 
High  Sierra.  The  pursuing  pilot  carried  a  sign  which  said  "a  rear  brace  is  broken."  By 
signalling  the  pilot  of  the  damaged  craft,  he  saved  what  doubtless  would  have  been  a  dis- 
astrous crack-up  when  the  cabin  plane  pilot,  after  investigation,  managed  to  make  a  two- 
point  landing. 

A  brief  description  of  some  of  the  instruments  used  at  our  office  at  the  San  Francisco 
Airport  might  be  of  interest  at  this  point. 

Surface  wind  direction  and  speed  are  recorded  mechanically  by  a  pressure  tube  and 
anemograph  which  function  automatically  and  trace  the  wind  fluctuations  in  ink  on  an 
engraved  chart. 

The  sun  burns  its  autograph  on  a  strip  of  cardboard  placed  under  a  spherical  lens,  which 
acts  as  a  magnifying  glass.  If  the  sun  is  bright,  the  strip  burned  is  wide  and  deep;  if  dim, 
the  markings  are  less  prominent.  The  cardboard  is  marked  with  the  hours  of  the  day  and 
the  sun  writes  there  a  record  of  the  hours  and  minutes  it  was  noticeably  on  the  job. 

Atmospheric  pressure  is  recorded  by  a  barograph,  an  instrument  on  a  clock-driven 
cylinder  by  which  more  accurate  measurements  of  air  pressure  are  obtained  than  by  a 
mercurial  barometer. 

Rainfall  is  measured  in  the  Standard  Weather  Bureau  rain  gauge. 

Hourly  temperature  readings  are  taken  from  regulation  thermometers  with  special 
instruments  provided  for  maximum  and  minimum  readings  daily. 

Ceiling,  a  term  used  to  denote  cloud  height,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the 
observations.  During  the  daylight  a  small  hydrogen  filled  balloon,  ascending  at  a  known 
speed,  accurately  determines  the  height  of  the  ceiling.  At  night  a  powerful  searchlight. 
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Full  meteorological  equipment  at  the  air- 
port assists  in  foretelling  weather  condi- 
tions for  protection  of  pilots  and  passen- 
gers. Above,  a  sun  recorder  registering 
hours  of  sunshine  and  intensity. 


One  of  the  meteoro- 
logical stations.  This 
station  is  located  on 
Belle  Air  Island.  It 
automatically  records 
weather  conditions. 


Anemograph  and  barograph  in 
the  meteorological  station.  They 
work  without  attendants  from 
outside  registering  devices. 


specially  designed  for  this  use,  shoots  a  beam  up  to  the  cloud  layer  and  by  calculating  the 
angle  between  the  spot  where  the  light  strikes  the  clouds  and  the  horizon  an  accurate 
reading  is  obtained. 

HOW  NATURE  FAVORED  SAN  FRANCISCO  AIRPORT 

Fog  along  the  California  coast  during  the  summer  is  one  of  aviation's  most  troublesome 
obstacles.  A  peculiarity  of  the  distribution  of  fog  is  that  topography  has  a  decided  influence 
on  the  area  affected. 

Stations  but  a  few  miles  apart  may  show  a  marked  difference  in  the  prevalence  of  fog. 

San  Francisco  Airport  is  practically  never  inaccessible  because  of  fog.  When  a  layer  of 
clouds,  seemingly  solid,  covers  the  entire  Bay  region,  a  hole  is  almost  invariably  to  be  found 
near  the  San  Francisco  Airport. 

This  fact  is  conclusively  shown  by  ceiling  charts  which  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Meteorological  Bureau.  Hourly  recordings  of  ceilings  on  the  East  Bay  and  the  San  Francisco 
airports  were  taken  showing  a  striking  advantage  in  favor  of  San  Francisco's  site.  For  each 
hour  between  midnight  and  9:00  a.m.,  the  time  of  the  heaviest  ocean  fogs,  the  advantage 
prevails  approximately  15  percent  of  the  time. 

The  clearing  over  the  San  Francisco  Airport  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  field's  location 
with  respect  to  the  peninsula  hills.  Adiabatic  heating  of  the  air  by  compression  on  the 
leeward  side  of  the  coast  range  four  miles  to  the  west  prevents  the  formation  of  the  cloud 
stratum  or  results  in  an  early  evaporation  once  the  clouds  have  formed.  But  regardless  of 
any  explanation  that  may  be  offered,  the  records  show  conclusively  that  a  distinct  advantage 
is  enjoyed  by  the  west-bay  airport. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 
Location 

The  San  Francisco  Airport  is  located  in  San  Mateo  County,  twelve  miles  in 
a  southerly  direction  from  the  main  postoffice  of  San  Francisco.  The  airport 
is  bounded  on  the  east  side  by  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
great  Bayshore  Highway.  South  San  Francisco  is  two  miles  north,  San  Bruno 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  and  Burlingame  three  miles  south  of  the 
Administration  Building. 

The  latitude  is  37%  37',  30",  N.,  longitude  122°,  23',  30"  W.  The  field 
occupies  a  portion  of  Sections  34  and  35,  Township  3,  S.  R.  5  W.,  and 
Sections  2  and  3,  Township  4,  S.  R.  5  W.,  M.  D.  B.  &  M. 

Area 

The  present  airport  contains  170  acres  of  graded  and  drained  land.  North 
and  south  the  field  measures  5,700  feet.  East  and  west,  about  1,500  feet. 
The  runway  into  the  prevailing  wind  is  2,000  feet  long  and  the  runway  into 
the  next  most  prevailing  wind  is  5,700  feet. 

Ownership 

The  property  is  controlled  by  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  being  pur- 
chased on  a  ten  year  plan. 
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Out  of  the  black  night  sky  comes  an  illuminated  transport  plane  to  land  its  precious  cargo. 


The  purchase  price  of  this  field  of  vast  shallow  water,  hay  floor  property 
and  extensive  holdings  across  the  Bayshore  Highway,  comprising  1,112.5 
acres,  was  $1,050,000.  The  property  across  the  highway  is  heing  held  for 
development  by  aviation  industries. 

Supervisor  E.  Jack  Spaulding,  Chairman  of  the  Airport  Committee,  has 
estimated,  as  consulting  real  estate  expert,  that  the  increasing  value  of  the 
industrial  sites  will  more  than  pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  airport  and  the 
extensive  contemplated  developments. 

Management  and  Control 

The  management  and  control  at  present  is  vested  in  the  Airport  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  However,  under  the  new  City  Charter,  which 
goes  into  effect  January  8,  1932,  an  appointive  Public  Utilities  Commission 
will  manage  and  control  the  field. 

Financial  Set-up 

Money  received  from  leases  or  from  the  granting  of  any  privileges  is 
payable  to  the  treasury  and  placed  in  the  airport  fund. 

Elevation 

The  flying  field  surface  lies  at  an  elevation  of  5  feet  above  mean  lower 
low  water,  and  is  protected  by  an  earth  dike  and  a  drainage  pumping  plant. 

Marking  by  Day 

Name  on  Hangar  No.  1,  "San  Francisco  Airport,"  in  chrome  yellow  on 
black  background. 

Buildings  are  white  in  color. 

Arrow  points  north  on  Hangar  No.  1. 

Wind  cone  on  Hangar  No.  1. 

Wind  direction  indicator  at  east  side  of  field. 

Marking  by  Night 

Sperry  24  in.  revolving  beacon,  white  and  green,  6  turns  per  minute. 
Illuminated  wind  cone  on  Hangar  No.  1,  automatic. 
White  wind  T  on  east  side  of  field,  illuminated. 
Boundary  lights  outline  entire  airport. 

Buildings  are  floodlighted,  and  outlined  with  red  obstacle  lights. 
Name  on  hangar  is  floodlighted. 
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LOW  CEILING  or  BAD  VISIBILITY 

Number  of  Hours  Each  Month 

1929 


(Includes  all  ceilings  under  1001 
feet,  and  all  visibilities  restricted 
to  %  mile  or  less  due  to  ground  fog.) 


January  February  March 

San  Francisco  Airport 
East  Bay  Airport 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August  September  October  November  December 


The  data  are  compiled  from  hourly  records  of  ceiling  height 
and  visibility  kept  at  San  Francisco  and  East  Bay  Airports 
during  1929. 


AVERAGE  HOURLY  VELOCITY 


SUMMER 
II  M.P.H. 


WINTER 

5  M.P.H. 


YEAR 
8  M.P.H. 


San  Francisco  Airport's  superiority 
in  all-year-around  flying  conditions 
is  conclusively  demonstrated  in  these 
charts  which  show  constancy  of  wind 
direction  and  velocity  and  visibility 
in  comparison  with  other  bay  region 
airports. 


WINTER.  OCT. -MAR.  (INCL.) 
SUMMER,  APR. -SEPT.  (INCL.) 
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San  Francisco  Airport 

WIND 

Average  Hourly  Velocity 
Three  Year  Record 


Obstructions 


Power  lines,  poles,  and  buildings  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  field.  Power 
lines  run  westerly  away  from  the  field;  poles  have  red  obstruction  lights. 
A  30  foot  wide  drainage  ditch  runs  along  the  west  boundary. 

Field  Drainage 

A  total  of  35,000  lineal  feet  of  drains  have  been  installed.  The  main  sub- 
drains  have  been  laid  parallel,  and  at  the  edge  of  each  crown  runway.  Lat- 
erals connect  with  these  at  fifty  foot  intervals  and  the  trenches  are  backfilled 
to  the  ground  surface  with  gravel. 

All  mains  empty  into  an  open  drainage  ditch  on  the  western  side  of  the 
field  in  which  the  water  flows  through  a  sump.  Two  sixteen  inch  vertical 
screw  pumps  insure  proper  discharge  of  the  water. 

Runways 

Runway  "C"  parallels  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind  and  is  laid  out 
to  a  true  azimuth  of  280  degrees.  This  runway,  300  feet  wide  and  2,000  feet 
long,  is  crowned  at  the  center  to  a  height  of  15  inches,  and  is  heavily 
macadamized. 

Runway  "B,"  200  feet  wide  and  5,700  feet  long,  is  crowned  to  10  inches 
at  the  center,  runs  in  a  northwesterly  and  southeasterly  direction,  and  is 
heavily  macadamized. 

Runway  "A"  is  200  feet  wide,  1,700  feet  long,  and  is  a  rolled  rock  fill. 

Hangars 

There  are  four  spacious  galvanized  corrugated  iron  hangars,  each  having 
a  floor  space  of  more  than  10,000  square  feet.  They  are  constructed  to  give 
maximum  storage  space  and  each  is  made  somewhat  shallow  to  give  easy 
entrances  and  exits  to  all  planes. 

They  are  of  modern  design,  drained  concrete  floors  and  four  walls  between 
those  that  adjoin.  There  is  office  space  and  shop  space  in  each  hangar  with 
necessary  sanitary  equipment.  A  wide  concrete  apron  runs  the  full  length  of 
the  hangar  row  and  beyond  that  is  an  asphalt  strip  to  the  edge  of  runway 
"B,"  which  may  be  used  in  case  of  emergency  in  extremely  wet  weather.  The 
asphalt  apron  also  extends  past  the  grandstand  and  to  the  extreme  northern 
end  of  the  Administration  Building,  where  a  portion  of  it  is  fenced  off  as  a 
safety  area  for  passengers. 
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Future  development  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Airport.  Under  plans  already 
prepared  a  complete  air  base  and 
terminal  is  projected  at  an  ultimate 
cost  of  $4,000,000  and  including  ac- 
commodation for  seaplanes,  yachts 
and  air  transportation  companies. 
The  plans  are  a  result  of  world-wide 
study  of  similar  bases. 


Motor  Generator  Houses 


There  are  two  of  these  small  buildings,  one  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
Administration  Building  and  another  in  the  southern  end  of  the  field,  for 
operating  the  flood  landing  lights. 

Administration  Building 

The  Administration  Building  contains  the  executive  offices,  meteorological 
department,  restaurant,  rest  rooms,  passengers'  waiting  rooms,  transporta- 
tion company  ticket  offices,  telephone,  telegraph  and  radio  rooms,  bedroom 
and  bath. 

Fire  House 

Between  Hangars  1  and  2  is  the  fire  house  and  emergency  hospital.  The 
engine  house  formerly  was  in  the  Administration  Building  but  was  moved  to 
provide  more  room.  Incidentally,  never  since  it  has  been  in  existence  has  the 
hospital  been  used  to  treat  victims  of  airplane  accidents  at  the  San  Francisco 
Airport,  for  the  field  has  never  been  the  scene  of  an  airplane  accident. 

The  fire  apparatus  includes  a  modern  chemical  and  hose  truck  and 
accoutrements. 

Quarters  for  the  fire  marshal  and  field  policemen  are  also  in  the  fire  house. 

Office  Building 

At  the  rear  of  Hangar  2  are  additional  shops  and  office  space  for  the 
operation  units  of  transportation  companies,  for  the  numerous  flying  schools 
and  for  the  private  owner  mechanics. 

Lighting 

Power  is  brought  on  the  grounds  by  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
to  the  transforming  station  near  the  Administration  Building.  The  power 
line  is  marked  at  night  with  red  obstruction  lights. 

The  field  is  outlined  with  thirty-six  50-watt  boundary  lights  approximately 
300  feet  apart.  The  boundary  lights  have  clear  glass  globes  except  at  the 
approaches  to  the  runways,  where  they  are  green.  Four  large  landing  lights 
are  at  each  corner  of  the  field.  These  are  eighteen-inch  high  intensity  arcs. 
The  Bayshore  Highway  is  marked  by  clear  glass  roadway  lamps. 

Personnel 

The  personnel  includes  one  airport  superintendent,  one  assistant  super- 
intendent, three  meteorologists,  police  officers,  fire  marshal,  bookkeeper  and 
eight  regular  airport  attendants. 
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Land  Transportation 

Favorably  situated  beside  the  broad,  straight  Bayshore  Highway,  San 
Francisco  Airport  is  but  22  minutes  by  auto  from  the  heart  of  San  Francisco. 
Beside  private  automobile  transportation,  with  large  parking  space,  all 
transport  planes  are  met  by  taxicabs  stationed  at  the  held,  while  Pacific 
Greyhound  Lines  maintain  a  schedule  of  20  minute  frequency  between  the 
airport  and  the  city,  affording  comfortable  service  at  low  cost. 

FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT 

Few  cities  have  made  such  complete  investigations  for  an  airport  site  as 
has  San  Francisco.  Twenty  odd  sites  have  been  advocated  and  their  merits 
weighed.  Four  sites  withstood  the  process  of  elimination;  a  meteorological 
diagnosis  extending  over  a  period  of  one  year  eliminated  three  of  these, 
leaving  San  Francisco  Airport  supreme.  It  is  this  site  that  it  is  proposed  to 
develop  into  a  Greater  San  Francisco  Municipal  Airport. 

The  airfield  lies  on  the  Bayshore  Highway,  thirteen  miles  south  of  the 
central  part  of  San  Francisco,  twenty-two  minutes  by  motor  over  a  125  foot 
wide  highway,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  city  limits  of  South  San  Francisco, 
San  Bruno  and  Millbrae. 

Reclamation 

Requirements  for  the  field  of  the  future  necessitate  the  construction  of 
11,000  lineal  feet  of  levee  to  bound  the  bay  side.  Protection  from  wave  action 
will  be  accomplished  by  placing  heavy  riprap  on  the  shore  slope  of  the  levee 
within  the  vicinity  where  such  action  will  exist,  using  lighter  rock  to  form  a 
blanket,  against  the  levee  side,  and  to  provide  a  water  seal. 

Hydraulic  fill  to  an  average  height  of  13  feet  will  be  placed  upon  the 
tidelands,  and  five  feet  upon  the  existing  used  field.  The  surface  will  be 
graded  from  a  high  point  at  the  central  runway  intersection,  which  will  pro- 
vide partial  drainage  and  decelerating  force  upon  a  landed  plane,  and  accel- 
eration force  upon  a  taking-off  plane. 

Runways 

The  necessity  of  definite  operation,  control,  practicability  and  economy 
dictate  the  use  of  hard  surface  runways.  This  type  of  surface  advantageously 
provides  a  stable  surface  under  all  weather  conditions,  affords  low  tractive 
resistance,  obliges  comparatively  little  maintenance,  and  encourages  in- 
creased traffic.  It  is  obviously  impractical  to  "hardsurf  ace"  the  entire  field. 

As  the  movement  of  an  airplane  in  approaching  and  landing  at  an  airport 
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is  almost  entirely  governed  by  the  wind  direction  and  the  corresponding 
runway  paralleling  the  wind  direction,  particular  attention  to  runway  orien- 
tation is  essential.  The  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  have  been  deduced 
from  records  of  four  years'  observation  at  the  site  and  a  basic  runway  is 
planned  laid  parallel  to  this  wind.  Additional  runways  will  be  oriented  to 
enable  a  plane  to  take  off  within  twenty-two  and  one-half  degrees  of  the  wind 
direction  under  all  circumstances. 

Actual  taking-off  and  landing  distances  are  not  large  for  the  usual  condi- 
tions of  operation.  The  distance  traveled  before  the  wheels  leave  the  ground 
is,  in  some  instances,  when  running  into  the  wind,  as  short  as  150  feet.  The 
distance  required  to  stop  after  the  wheels  first  touch  ground  is,  as  a  rule, 
materially  longer  as  compared  to  the  taking-off  distance,  where  sole  reliance 
for  deceleration  is  placed  on  the  f rictional  resistance  between  pavement  and 
tail  skid.  The  runways  planned  will  be  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  an  air- 
plane to  land  dead  ahead  should  engine  failure  require  before  the  airplane 
has  gained  sufficient  altitude  to  make  a  turn  and  land  on  the  field. 

Under  ideal  conditions  a  plane  can  land  on  a  narrow  runway,  but  under 
normal  conditions,  where  cross  winds  may  prevail,  tires  flatten  or  brakes 
bind,  130  feet  should  be  the  minimum.  Runways  as  planned  for  San  Fran- 
cisco Airport  are  400  feet  wide. 

Current  tests  demonstrate  the  advisability  of  impact  allowances  of  around 
three  times  the  weight  of  the  loaded  planes  for  5,000  to  10,000  pound  air- 
planes and  about  twice  the  weight  for  planes  weighing  from  10,000  to 
30,000  pounds. 

The  initial  development  of  the  new  airport  plan  provides  a  hard  surface 
pavement,  100  feet  in  width,  centrally  placed  in  each  runway,  with  a  100 
foot  width  resilient  type  pavement  flanking  this  strip  on  each  side  for  land- 
ing planes,  with  strength  sufficient  to  withstand  any  present  or  future  impact 
requirements. 

Drainage 

Adequate  drainage  is  most  important  in  insuring  a  safe  and  stable  flying 
field.  A  very  satisfactory  drainage  system  has  been  installed  in  the  present 
field,  consisting  of  gravel  back-filled  mains  paralleling  and  at  the  edge  of 
each  crowned  runway,  with  gravel  backfilled  laterals  spaced  at  50  foot  centers 
connecting  into  the  mains. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  the  future  system  along  the  same  design,  and 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  remove  the  runoff  from  an  average  maximum  rain- 
fall within  two  hours. 
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Administration  Building 

San  Francisco's  new  airport  administration  building  will  be  comparable 
to  a  railway  station  and  executive  office.  The  general  plan  of  the  structure 
calls  for  a  two  story  building  surmounted  by  the  field  control  tower,  with  an 
overall  height  not  to  exceed  50  feet.  The  basement  provides  space  for  a  head- 
ing plant  and  storage;  the  first  floor  furnishes  facilities  for  waiting  rooms, 
ticket  offices,  air  transport  offices,  rest  and  convenience  rooms,  express 
rooms,  postoffice,  dining  room,  first  aid  station,  barber  shop,  telephone 
booths,  news  stands,  telegraph  room,  airport  superintendent's  office,  police 
department;  and  the  second  floor  accommodates  the  meteorological  office, 
pilots'  lounge,  radio  room,  tea  room,  administration  offices  and  air  transport 
offices.  The  field  control  office!  in  the  roof  tower  will  command  a  view  of  the 
entire  landing  area.  From  it,  signals  can  be  given  regulating  the  traffic  to  and 
from  the  landing  area.  The  meteorological  equipment  will  be  mounted  on 
the  roof. 

Hangars 

The  hangars  will  offer  fire  protection,  safety  from  storms,  good  day  and 
night  light,  proper  ventilation,  easy  access  and  egress  for  planes,  convenience 
rooms,  storage  space  for  spare  parts,  and  telephone  connections. 

The  initial  plan  for  development  proposes  construction  of  one  hangar  in 
the  vicinity  of  each  side  of  the  administration  building,  with  future  construc- 
tion on  a  symmetrical  plan  under  which  easy  access  to  the  flying  area  may  be 
obtained  from  each  building.  Shops,  aircraft  industries,  a  hotel  and  hangars 
for  seaplanes  are  included  in  the  comprehensive  layout. 

Cost 

The  cost  estimate  of  airport  acquisition  and  initial  construction  and  equip- 
ment, with  complete  development  of  approximately  one-half  of  the  runway 
and  field  space,  provision  for  seaplanes  and  new  hangars  and  administration 
building,  is  $4,000,000.  The  detail  of  proposed  expenditures  is  given  else- 
where in  this  report.  As  requirements  demand,  further  improvements  will  be 
made  with  ultimate  development  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  plate. 

Operation 

It  is  proposed  to  control  field  traffic  by  requiring  taking  off  planes  to  use 
the  upwind  half  of  the  runway,  and  landing  planes  the  downwind  part  of  the 
runway.  By  this  method  danger  from  collision  and  taxi-distances  are  held  to 
a  minimum.  Analysis  of  wind  directions  show  that  54  per  cent  of  the  time  a 
taxi  distance  of  460  feet  will  be  required,  41  per  cent  a  distance  of  1,710, 
and  5  per  cent,  a  distance  of  4,000  feet. 
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